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Pl EF ACE 
TO THIS 


EDITION. 


WA this Work firſt appeared, which was 
| in the year 1775, it was accompanied with 
a Preface of ſome length, to ſhew the occaſion. 
there was for an undertaking of this nature, on 
account of the ignorance apparent in many Diſ- 
ſenters with reſpe& to the principles of Non- 
conformity, and their indifference to them; in 
conſequence of which great numbers eaſily yield 
to the various temptations to relinquiſh their pro- 
feſſion, and join the eſtabliſhed church. It was 
there alſo attempted to evince the great zmporlanee 
of thoſe principles on which the Proteſtant diſſent 
is founded, as they are in fact the ſame with thoſe 
on which the ſeparation from the Church of Rome. 
is built; as likewiſe to repreſent of how much 
moment it is to maintain the Diſſenting intereſt 
in this kingdom, ſince it has a conſiderable in- 
fluence in preſerving the cauſe of truth, of li- 
A 2 berty, 
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berty, and of practical religion, as ſome moderate 
Churchmen“ themſelves have acknowledged. 


| The great encouragement this Work has met 
with, affords ſuch evidence of a general appre- 

henſion of the importance of the deſign, as ſeems 
to render that Preface now ſuperfluous. As, how- 
ever, ſome objections have been made to the Work 
itſelf, and ſome reflections caſt upon the Author» 
not only by the High-church party, but by ſome 
moderate pious and evangelical Church-men, 
whom he highly eſteems; and even ſome Diſ- 
ſenters themſelves, have on the ſame ground ex- 
preſſed their diſapprobation, it may not be amiſs 
to retain the following defence, which was firſt 
printed as a P. S. to the Eighth Edition, 


The Author finds that he is charged by ſome with 
great uncharitableneſs. It was hoped that what 
was ſaid in the PREFACE, and at the cloſe, under 
the laſt inference, would have precluded ſuch an 
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* If (fays Dr. EpwAR DS) we would but open our eyes, 
we ſhould ſee that we are beholden to the Diſſenters for the 
continuance of a great part of our theological principles; 
for if the High-churchmen had no checks, they would have 
brought in Popery before this time, by their over-valuing 
pomp and ceremony in divine worſhip. So that if there 
had been no Diſſenters, the Church of England had been 
long ſince ruined.” EpwarDs's Preacher, Vol. II. 
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accuſation; 


Po” PREFACE. 
accuſation; with all impartial and judicious per- 
ſons he truſts it will.— It has been argued, “ the 
difference between Conformiſts and Diſſenters is 
comparatively of trifling importance, and that 
ſuch a work as this tends to widen the breach 
which good men would rather wiſh to heal.” 
I anſwer, the controverſy is not with Men but 
Things, and ſome of them things which the wiſeſt 
and beſt in the church will not defend, but have 
not power to alter. Beſides, the difference 1s the 
ſame whether it be pointed out or not. If there 
were no difference that is material, then we have 
no juſt reaſons for our diſſent, and we ought to 
conform; for Nonconformity if not a 600D 
cauſe is a very BAD one. If we have ſuch rea- 
ſons, where is the uncharitableneſs of producing 
them? If they are not ſolid, we with to have 
them confuted. Worldly emolument, popularity, 
and a larger ſphere of uſefulneſs, we feel to be 
ſtrong arguments. in favour of Conformity, to 
which nothing but conſcience would prevent our 
yielding. Some things which we object to are, 
indeed, in themſelves * trifles.” We, however, 
are not the perſons who magnify their importance, 
but they that make them eſſential to communion. 
Others, we think of great moment, and conſider 
ourſelves as bound to oppoſe with zeal ; which 
however. we think we may do conſiſtently, with 
the moſt enlarged charity to the perſons of. thaſe 
| A 3 who 
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who are differently minded. But were the matters 
in debate of far leſt moment than they are, ſince 
an entire aſſent and conſent, to all and every 
thing“ is the condition of miniſterial conformity, 
our objections would remain in full force, ſo long 
as thoſe Canons remain in the Bible, —What- 
 foever is not of faith is fin: and He that doubteth 
is condemned he eat: for a conſcientious man 
can no more declare a falſehood about the ſmalleſt 


trifle, than he could about things of the higheſt 


moment, wa * 


Dr. Srunozs in his . to the Biſhop of 
London, (in which he has animadverted on a few 
paſſages in this Catechiſm) has advanced ſome 
plauſible things in favour of Conformity. But the 
force of his reaſoning is by no means equal to 
his politeneſs and candour. Thoſe who wiſh to 
ſee a ſolid anſwer to it are referred to the Letters 
of Mr. JosHua TouLmiNn, addreſſed to the 


Author. Price 1s. 


| Since the eighth edition of this Work, I have 
received a long anonymous Letter, containing 
various, and ſome very ſevere animadverſions 
upon it. If the writer ſhould think fit to publiſb 
- his Letter, he ſhall have a proper anſwer. 
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Dr. Hooks LEV, Biſhop of S/. David's, (now of 
Nacheſter) in his Review of the Diſſenter's Caſe, 


is 
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is 1 cara notice this Catechiſm, and to ſay, 
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that it inculcates no one principle of the chrifſ= _ 


tian religion, or of any religion under the ſun,” 
and to inſinuate that it is calculated to inſtil into 
the minds of our youth a ſpirit of ſedition and 
rebellion. His Lordſhip adds, “ it is cheap in 
price, but rich in matter, and whoeyer would 
have a clear idea of the word Loyalty as uſed by 


the Nonconformiſts, ſhould never lay it out of 


his hands till he has gotten it by heart.” An 
anſwer to this part of his Lordſhip's Work may 
be ſeen in the Author's Vindication of the modern 
Diſſenters. It is ſufficient for his confutation 
here, to refer the Reader to the Work itſelf, now 
before him, which, ſo far from containing any 
thing like ſedition or rebellion, ſtrongly incul- 
cates {among other principles of the chriſtian re- 
ligion) PEACEABLENESS, CHARITx, LoyaLTY 
to the KING, SUBJECTLON to Governors, and 
OBEDIENCE to the Laws. See particularly Part 
II. Q. 2. 15. 125. A. 5, 6. Who could have 
ſuppoſed that the Rev. Prelate had read this 


Catechiſm when he gave the above deſcription 
of it? 


Publiſhed 
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r Publiſhed by the ſame Author. 
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= THE DisSENTER's SHORTER CATECHISM, 

3 containing the Principles of the Proteſtant 

12 Diſſent, with Scripture Proofs, in the manner of 
the Aſſembly's Catechiſm. Price Two Pence. 
The Third Edition. 


A VinDICATION OF THE MoDERN Dis- 
SENTER'S; in anſwer to the Rev. Mr. Haw- 
KINS, and Biſhop Hoxs LEV. Price One Shilling, 


A SCRIPTURE CATECHISM, Fourth Edition. 
Price Fourpence. 


THREE SERMONS TO CHILDREN, Three- 
pence each. 
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PART Taxes FIRST. 


A BRIEF 


His rok of the NoNCONFORMISTS. 


Q.1. VO many Religions are there in the 
[ 1 world 2 
A. Four; the Pagan (or Heathen), the Jew- 

iſh, the Mahometan, and the Chriſtian. 


Beſides theſe, multitudes in all parts of Eu are 
Daſs, who have not, as ſuch, any form of Religion or 
public 8 They profeſs to believe in God, and many 
of them in a future ſtate, as the dictates of reaſon, but deny 
all revelation. 


Q. 2. Who are generally comprehended under the 
name of Chriſtians ? 
A. All who profeſs to receive the religion of 
- Jeſus Chriſt as divine. 
. 3- What is the grand diviſion which has. 
taken place among Chriſtians < 


A. Chriſtians 
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A. Chriſtians (in this lun part of Europe) 


are divided into Papiſts and Proteſtants. 


"In the Eaftern part there is a Third denomination, viz. 


thoſe of the Greek Church, which in many reſpeQts, particu- 


larly in its ceremonies, reſembles that of Rome. 


Q. 4. I bo are called Papiſts ? 


A. Thoſe who are in communion with the 


church of Rome, often called Roman- Catholics, 


but more properly Papiſts, becauſe of their fub- 
jection to the Pope“, whom the greater part of 
them receive and honour as Chrilt's vicar, and 
univerſal biſhop. 


* In Latin Papa, a name at firſt given to all biſhops, 
but afterwards appropriated to the biſhop of Rome, when 


he uſurped the office of univerſal biſhop. 


Q. 5. Who are meant by the term Proteſtants ? 
A. This name was given to thoſe who firſt 


publicly proteſted againſt the errors of Popery; 


viz. at Spire in Germany, 1529; and from them 
it has been, to this day, applied to thoſe Chrif- 
tians in general (in the Welt) who are not 
Papiſts. 

Q. 6. Are the Proteſtants in England united 
in * qo manner of worſbip? 

A. No ; they are divided into. Conformiſts and 
Nonconformilts ; or, as they are commonly cal- 


led, Church-men and Diſſenters. 


Q. 7. I bo are called Conformiſts, or Church- 
men:? 2 

A. Thoſe who conform to that mode of wor- 
ſhip, and form of church-government, which 
are eſtabliſhed and ſupported in England by the 
ſtate. | 
Q. 8. Who are intended by the term Diſſenters ? 

A. Thoſe Proteſtants in general who do not 
conform to the eſtabliſked church, but * for 

Vine 
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divine worſhip in places of their own : more eſpe- 
cially +hoſe of the three following denominations, 
Preſbyterians, Independents, and * Baptiſts. 


* So commonly called, for brevity ſake, but more juſtly 
Anti pado-baptiſis.— Another conſiderable body of Diſſen- 
ters, (tho' not generally included in that term) are diſtin- 


guiſhed by the name of Quakers, who firſt appeared about 
the year 1650. | 


Q. 9. Hau long have there been Diſſenters in 


England? 


A. In the proper ſenſe of the word, there were 
Diſſenters in England long before the Reformation 
took place here. 5 


9 10. II bat ds you mean by the Reformationy 


The renouncing of Popery, Which for man? 
ages was the eſtabliſhed religion of this country, 


and of almoſt all Europe. | 
2. 11. What were they called who diſſented 


from the church of England, befare ſhe renounced _ 


Popery ? 
A. Lollards, (a term of reproach equivalent to 


4 


* 


that of Fanatics t) and Wickliffites, on account of 


their embracing the doctrines of Wickliffe f, who 
8 Was 


+ See a full inquiry into the etymology of it in Macs 
tane's Tranſl. of Mofheim's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 744. 


+ He was born at Wickl:ffe near Richmond in Yorkfhrre, 
about 1324, and ſtudied at Queen's (afterwards at Mer- 


ton) college, Oxford, where he was ſome time Divinity= +» | 


Profeſſor. He maintained moſt of thoſe points by which 
the Puritans were afterwards diſtinguiſhed» He wrote 
ſeveral tracts againſt the principal doctrines of Popery, and 
was the firſt who tranſlated the whole || Bible into Engliſh, 
Such was his courage and zeal, that he ſent a confeſſion of 
his faith to the Pope, and declared himſelf willing to de- 


| Gr/pin's Lives, p. 36—38, 
fend 
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was the firſt perſon, of any eminence, in Eng- " 
land, who expoſed the doctrines of Popety. 
Q. 12. # hen was the Refermation. in England 
publickly begun ® x 8 a 
178 0 the Reign of King Henry VIII. 1538, 
when he quarrelled with the Pope, and denied 
his ſupremacy in the church of England, on ac- 
count of his refuſing to authorize the divorce of 
the Queen. > We. 
2. ig Mas the church ſo reformed in this reign 
2 to ſatisfy. all perſons of Proteftant-principles  - 
A. No; for notwithſtanding Henry's quarrel 
with the Pope, he paſſed an act for eſtabliſh- 
ing ſome of the profleſt errors of Popery, which 
made it death to write or ſpeak againſt them; in 
*conſequence of which ſeveral Proteſtants were 
-"burht. + _ = mM oy 
2. 14. How did the Reformation proceed in the © 
next reign ® 
. Exword VI. who ſucceeded Henry, was an 
+ excellent and pious prince, and tho” he was very 
bo 1 , the Reformation was greatly promoted by 
im. Archbiſhop Cranmer was eminently inſtru- 
| mental herein, particularly in correcting and re- 1 
F printing the Engliſh Bible, and cauling it to be 
| read in the churches. 
i g 85 15. Was. any thing retained in the church, 
| in this reign, to which any perſons refuſed lo con- 
! orm? ; | | 
a A. Yes; many popiſh ceremonies and habits, 
1 which many — and ſome Biſhops, declared 


Aa againſt and Tcrupled to uſe, particularly Biſhop 


fend it at Rome. He was many years miniſter at Lutter- 
worth in Leiceſterſhire, where, notwithſtanding the danger 
to which his zeal expoſed him, he quietly ended his days; 


A. D. 1384. 
| Hooper, 
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Hooper, who, refuſing. to be conſecrated in the 
popiſh habits, was impriſoned and his life en- 
dangered. | 

Q. 16. How leng did Edward reign? _ | 
A. He died in the ſeventh year of his reign, 
(which was the 16th of his age) and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Queen Mary, in the year 1553. 

Q. 17. Did fhe do any thing towards perfecting 
the Reformation. 

A. No; but much to hinder it; and in a great 
meaſure undid what had been done in the pre- 
ceding reigns, by reſtoring popiſh doctrines, cere- 


monies, and worſhip. 

Q. 18. Mat was the flate of things among 
thiſe that diſſente from the church in her reign ? 

A. The number of them was much increaſed ; 
but they were refuſed liberty of conſcience, and 
perſecuted with great ſeverity. Great numbers 
fled beyond the ſeas, particularly into Germany; 
where the Reformation flouriſhed, Many of 
thoſe who remained at home were burnt“, 
among whom were ſeveral Biſhops. On this 
account ſhe was called, + The bloody Queen 
Mary.“ 


* Archbiſhop Cranmer, Biſhops Latimer, Ridley, Farrar, 
Hooggr Dr. Taylor, Meſlrs. Rogers, Bradford, Philpot, &c. 
The whole number burnt in this reign was (as Burnet 
moderately reckons them) 284. But Grindal, who lived at 
the ſame time, ſays they were 800. Beſides theſe 60 died in 
priſons. Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. Book iii. A. D. 1558. | 


Q. 19. What Biſhops were the mot active in 
executing Mary's bloody edifts ? 

A. Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Banner 
Biſhop of London ; who delighted in ſeeing the 
molt horrid cruelties practiſed, and the latter of 
whom, in many inſtances, executed them him- 


ſelf. | 
B | 2. 20, 
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Q. 20. Who ſucceeded Queen Mary ? 

A. Her Siſter Queen Elizabeth, in the year 
1558. Who, tho' ſhe. was, on the whole, in- 
clined to carry on the Reformation, was too 
much afraid of offending the Papiſts, was her- 
ſelf very fond of popiſh pageantry, ceremonies, 
habits, and church-ornaments; and extremely 
ambitious of ſupporting and extending her au- 
thority in church affairs. 

Q. 21. / hat relief did the Proteſtants find in 
her reign ? | 

A. Tho' they had high expectations from her, 
ſo that thoſe of them who had tranſported them- 
ſelves abroad, in Mary's reign, returned home 
when ſhe came to the crown, they found the 
terms of conformity ſo narrow, that many could 
not in conſcience comply with them. 


Particnlarly the famous Coverdale, and Fox the martyr- 
ologiſt, who had ſuch enlarged views of religious liberty, 
that he refuſed ſubſcribing any thing but the B1z1s. 
There were at this time 8,000 pariſhes without preaching 
miniſters. 


Q. 22. What diſtinction took place in this reign 
among the Proteſtants ? | 

A. Some of them were called by their enemies 
Puritans, as a term of reproach, on account of 
their attempting a purer form of worſhip and 
diſcipline than had yet been eſtabliſhed. Where- 
as the reſt were ſatisfied with the common- 


prayer-book as it was altered in the time of King 
Edward VI. 


The foundation of this difference was laid during their 
ſtate of exile at Frankfort, in the former reign, where ſome 
of them were for — themſelves to the uſe of the 
forms, as they had been eſtabliſhed at home, and others 
were for improving their liberty to the utmoſt, in reforming 
whatever they thought exceptionable in them, 0 | 

gg. 
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Q. 23. What methods did the Puritans uſe ta ac- 
compliſh their ends ? | | 

A. Finding no proſpect of a further reforma- 
tion from the legiſlature, ſome of the leading 
perſons among them reſolved to attempt it in a 
more private way. For this prey they erected 
a preſbytery at /Fandſwarth®, . 20, 1572, 
taking care to keep their proceedings as ſecret as 
poſſible. This was the firſt Preſbyterian-church 
in England. 


A village about fix miles from London, on the banks 
of the Thames. 


2. 24. Did all thoſe who were called Puritans 
ſeparate from the eſlabliſbed church ? ; 
A. No; there were ſome who complied with 
the terms of conformity, rigid as they were, in 
hope of the removal of their grievances, at leaſt 
by the Queen's ſucceſſor, | 
. 25. Haw were the-Puritan party treated in 
Dueen Elizabeth's reign ? | 
A. They were treated with great ſeverity : 
particularly the Browni/tst, for oppoſing the Hie- 
rarchy, partly thro” the Queen's deſire to pleaſe 
the Papiſts, and partly thro* the impoſing and 
cruel. diſpoſition of ſome of the Biſhops . An 
act was paſſed which ſubjefted thoſe that did not 


+ The followers of one Robert Brown, who was educated * 
in C. C. C. Cambridge, and was a preacher in the dioceſe 
of Norwich. He wrote very vehemently, and went about 
the country preaching, againſt the diſcipline and ceremonies 
of the church. His principles were in the main the ſame 
with thoſe who were afterwards called Independents, ex- 


cepting that he was more uncharitable towards perſons of 
- different ſentiments. 


+ Archbiſhops Parksr, Whitgift, Bancroft, Biſhop Aylmer, 
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' conform to the ceremonies of the church to 
baniſhment, and in caſe of refuſal or return, to 
death.—In this reign the [1igh-commſſion-court 
was, inſtituted, which might truly be called the 
Englith Inquiſition. —Fhe court of -Star-cham- 
ber, alſo, conſtantly fat in this reign, and was 
to the laſt degree ſevere in its ne ab and pu- 
niſhments. 

Q. 26. What was the effet of theſe hardſhips 
which the Puritans ſufferetl 4 7 4 mag 
A. They ſerved to increaſe their number, and 
determined them to ſeparate from the eſtabliſhed 
church. 

Q. 27. Was the church any further reformed by 
James If? —- 

4. No; though he had been bred a Preſbyterian 
in Scotland, and tho' a petition for a further re- 
formation was preſented, ſigned by a thouſand 
miniſters, the terms of conformity were rendered 
harder than ever by the book of Canons eſta- 
bliſhed by parliament, (A. D. 1603) which re- 
main to this day. 

Q. 28. Hhat proclamation did James iſſue out 
which gave the Puritans, and ether good men, re- 
markable diſguſt © 

A. One for the encouragement of diverſions 
on the Lord's-day, commonly called, The Book 
of Sports. 4 

Q. 29. How were the Puritans treated in James's 
rerwn © 
4. Both thoſe that were out of the church, 
and thoſe that were in it, were perſecuted by the 
Biſhops with great violence. Several hundreds 
of the molt conſcientious miniſters were ſilenced, 
impriſoned, and excommunicated; and many of 
them fled from this perſecvtion into Holland, and 
afterwards into the wilds of America. 1 

- 
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The firſt who ſettled in Holland, were the followers of 
one Mr. Robinſon, who is conſidered as the father of the 
Independents. He fled thither in the laſt reign, with 
other Brownziſts, and founded a church at Leyden on the 


Congregational plan. Mr. Henry Jacobs there imbibed 
his ſentiments on church-government, and when he re- 


turned to England, founded the firſt Independent church, 
in the year 1616. | 


Q. go. What ſucceſs had they in this hazardous 
adventure? 

A. Though they met with great difficulties at 
firſt, yet their numbers increaling, by reaſon of 
perſecution at home, they laid the foundation of 

a noble ſettlement, which proved an aſylum for 
oppreſſed Nonconformiſts, and is now become a 
diſtinct and moſt flouriſhing empire. 

Q. 31. Did the Puritans meet with any favour 
from Charles I ** | 

A. No; but on the contrary they were per- 
ſecuted by him, while Papiſts were encouraged, 
thro' the influence of his Queen (who was a 
bigotted Papiſt) and ſeveral of the Biſhops, par- 
ticularly Archbiſhop Laud, who was ſtrongly at- 
tached to popiſh + ceremonies. In this reign the 


Engliſh Liturgy and Epiſcopal government were 
introduced in Scotland. 


* He came to the crown, A. D. 1625. 


+ See the curious account of his conſecrating Katharine 
Cree-Church, in Neal's Hiſt. or Bennet's Mem. He made 
ſome alterations in the Liturgy in favour of Popery ; 


licenſed popiſh books; and ſuppreſſed Proteſtant ones, viz. 
Biſhop Zewe!'s works, and Fox's — 


Q. 32. What was the religious character of 


this prince 
A. Much as his virtues have been extolled by 
his friends, it is certain he was notorious for his 
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diſlimulation : and he encouraged profaneneſs, 
by ſupprefling afternoon ſermons, and republiſh- 
ing the book of Sports, which he enjoined all 
the Clergy to read in their churches ;' for refuſing * 
which, many were turned out of their livings, 
and excommunicated. 8 

Q. 33. Has he nos been charged with aiming at 
arbitrary Government ? | 
A. Yes, and juſtly; for he, in various in- 
ſtances, violated the fundamental privileges of 
parliament, and exerciſed an illegal power in civil 
and eccleſiaſtical affairs. 

Q. 34. Lal was the conſequence of his arbi- 
trary proceedings © ZN 

A. They occaſioned a civil war among his 
ſubjects, a great part of whom joined his par- 
lament in defending their civil and religious 
liberties, againſt hot: that adhered to the 4 
in attempting to enſlave the nation. 

Q. 35. Hau did the civil war end? 

A. The parliament proved victorious, and made 
the King their priſoner. At length, the charge 
of high treaſon being exhibited againſt him, he 
was condemned by the houſe of commons (then 
reduced to a ſmall number, and acting under the 
influence of the army) to loſe his head ; which 
death he ſuffered Jan. go, 1649. 

Q. 36. Are net the Preſbyterians ju/ily charged 
with the murder of the King ? 

A. His death is very unjuſtly charged upon 
any religious party as ſuch, eſpecially the Preſ-. 
byterians, ſince it is well known there was but 
one of them in the houſe of commons when the 
civil war begun, and that fifry-ſeven of their 
miniſters in London, and many in the country, 


(as well as ſome Independents) remonſtrated 
| | againit 


— 
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_—_ the deſign of the army to take away his 
ite. | SN : 
Any impartial perſon will be convinced how unjuſtly the 
Difſenters are ſo commonly reflected upon as Regicedes, 
(eſpecially in goth of January Sermons) who will ſee in 
what manner their own hiſtorian, Mr. Neal, ſpeaks of this 
affair, vol. ii. p. 360. : | 
Q. 37. What was moſt remarkable after the 
| death of Charles ? I 
| A. The conſtitution was diſſolved, and the 
monarchy changed into a commonwealth ; Pref- 
byterianiſm took place of Epiſcopacy in the 
church of England, and the penal laws againſt 
Diſſenters were aboliſhed. | 

Q. 38. Ihen the Preſbyterians got into power, 
were not they as great enemies to liberty of con- 
ſcience as the Epiſcopalians had been? 

A. It cannot be denied that they were zealous 
to eſtabliſh the divine right of Preſbytery, too 
ſevere upon the epiſcopal clergy“, and enemies 
to the toleration of all other parties of Chriſtians, 
i the Bapliſis, who about this time 

egan to flouriſh in ENglaud F. | 

* Dr. Walker's attempt to recover an account of the fuffer- 
ings of the clergy, contains, however, many falſe aſſeruons 
and virulent refleQions on this head, which the reader will 
find ſatisfaftorily and candidly anſwered in Neal's Hiſt. 
Purit. vol. ii. p. 17, &c. 

+ The firſt Baptiſt-church in London is faid to have been 
founded in the year 1640, of which one Mr. Jeſſe was 
choſen paſtor. x \ 

39. Does not this prove that the zeal Diſ- 
, - ſenters for liberty is only for their own, and that 
they have no objeftion to arbitrary power 'when they 

can get it into their own hands ? 

A. No, by no means; for at that time the 
principles of liberty were not thoroughly under- 
ſtood by any denomination of Chriſtians. I be 

preſent 


— 
I. 


„ 


' 


preſent body of Diſſenters as ſeverely condemn 
the Intolerance of the Preſbyterians in Charles's 
time, as of the High-flying Churchmen. They 
are now friends to univerſal liberty in religion, 
and no denomination among them wiſhes to have 
its own way of worſhip eſtabliſhed as the national 


religion. 
| 6. 40. How long did the Commonwealth con- 
tinue | 

A. Little more than for years; when Oliver 
Cromwell, who was General of the army, diſ- 
ſolved the parliament, and called a new one; 
which, very ſoon reſigning the government, 
Oliver took it into his own hands, and was in- 
ſtalled Lord Protector, Dec. 16, 1653. | 

Q. 41. I hat was the ſlate of Religion under 
Oliver's ProteRorthip ? 

A. His principles were favourable to religious 
liberty, and he declared for a general Toleration 
of Proteſtants. Though he allowed the Pre/by- 
terian form of church-government, he diſarmed 
it of its coerceive power, greatly encouraged the 
Independents, and protected other parties. And 
though, for certain political reaſons, he unjuſtly 
refuſed a legal Toleration to the Epiſcopalians, 
their aſſemblies were connived at, and ſeveral of 
their miniſters allowed the exerciſe of their office, 
without the fetters of oaths or ſubſcriptions. 


n the articles relating to Religion in the year 1653, 
the Chriſtian Religion, as contained in the Scriptures, 
was held forth and recommended as the public profeſſion 
of theſe nations. Neal's Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 427. And when 
the aflembly were for limiting the toleration to thoſe that 
believed the fundamentals, (which they appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up) Oliver declared againſt them; ſaying 
« All men ſhould be left to the liberty of their own con- 
ſciences, and that the Magiſtrate could not interfere with- 
out enſnaring himſelf in the guilt of perſecution.” 1b. 445. 


Q. 42. 
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Q. 42. Vhs ſucceeded Oliver in the govern- 
ment of theſe kingdoms? 
4. His fon Richard; but he reſigned the Pro- 


tectorſhip in eight months, and returned to a 


private life. After an interval of great confu- 
ſion, Charles II. the fon of Charles I. (having 
been ſeveral years in exile) was reſtored, chiefly 
through the influence of the Preſbyterians, who 
had all along oppoſed Crommbell's arbitrary mea- 
ſures, and were friends to the £ng/iſh fimited 
monarchy, as the Diſſenters in general {till are. 

Some late reflections upon them, as having changed their 
political principles, are falſe and ſcandalous, adapted and 
de ſigned to render them odious to government. 

Q. 43: What was the character of this Prince ?- 

A. He was remarkably addicted to pleaſure and 
lewdneſs, and his reſtoration was attended with 
A deluge of - wickedneſs and — which 


ſpread itſelf from the court through the kingdom, 


and corrupted the manners of the Clergy. | 

Q. 44- How did Charles requite the Preſby- 
terians / their zeal in his cauſe ? ] 

A. Tho' he made them fair promiſes, and ap- 
13 ten of them his chaplains in ordinary, 

e quickly reſtored the Liturgy, and reinſtated 
the old ſequeſtered clergy, (even thoſe ejected for 
immoralities) by which means ſome hundreds of 
the Preſbyterian clergy were diſpoſſeſſed at once. 
And tho? the King flattered them with the hope 


of a comprehenſion with the Epiſcopalians, and 


they held a conference at the Savoy with that 
view, they ſoon found themſelves deceived. The 
Biſhops would make no alterations in the li- 
turgy in their favour, but there was evidently a 
contrivance to keep them out of the church ; in 
which all things were ſoon reſtored to the old 
ſtandard;: Men of high church principles were 

preferred 


4 
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preferred to biſhoprics, the terms of conformity 
were rendered harder than ever, and thoſe that 
refuſed to comply with them were treated with 
rigour. 

Q. 45. I bat was the firſt act of parliament in 
this reign injurious to the Diſſenters? , 

A. The Corporalion- act, which incapacitated 
any perſon from bearing office in any Corpora- 
tion, who had not received the Sacrament of the 
Lord's-ſupper, according to the rites of the 
Church * England, within a year before his 
election; as well as taken the oaths of allegiance 
and ſupremacy. 

Q. 46. Which was the moſt remarkable act in 
Charles II's reign relating to religion? * 
A. An act which took place on Bartholomew- 
day 1662, called the 4 of Uniformity ; which 
required all miniſters, who. would continue in 
the church, or be admitted to livings, to uſe 
the ſame form of worſhip, to ſubſcribe the 
Thirty-nine articles, and declare their aſſent and 
conſent to a new edition of the common prayer- 
book, before many of them could have an oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing it. 

Q. 47. I bat was the effect of this act? 

A. It obliged above wo thouſand worthy con- 
ſcientious miniſters (many of whom had had 
epiſcopal ordination) to leave the eſtabliſhed church, 
and take their lot among the Diſſenters, who 
hereby received ſo large an addition, that they may 
be conſidered as the fathers of the Diſſenting in- 
tereſt. The name of Puritans was now changed 
to that of Nonconformiſts. 

Qi. 48. Here theſe miniſters to be commended 
who thus threw themſelves out of their livings ? 

A. It was doubtleſs a glorious ſtand which 
they made in favour of chriſtian liberty, which 

did 
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did great honour to the proteſtant faith, and 
tended more than a thouſand other. arguments, 
to convince, a licentious atheiſtical age of the 
reality of religion, and the regard that is due 
to the rights of conſcience; for nothing but 
conſcience could be ſuppoſed to influence them 
in thus ſacrificing their worldly intereſt, which 
many of them did without any viſible means of 
ſubſiſtence. 

Q. 49. Had they liberty to worſhip Gad accord- 
ing to their conſciences after they left the church ? 

A. No; they petitioned for a Toleration three 
days after the Act of Uniformity took place, but 
in vain*; and ſoon after (A. D. 1664) the Con- 
venlicle- act paſſed, by which any perſon above ſix- 
teen years of age, preſent at any meeting for any 
religious exerciſe, not according to the church of 
England, where there were five or more perſons be- 
ſides the houſhold, was for the firſt offence to ſuffer 
three months impriſonment. or pay gl.—for the 
ſecond, ſix months, or 10/.—and for the third to 
be baniſhed for ſeven years, or pay 100/.—and in 
caſe of return or eſcape, to ſuffer death without 
benefit of clergy. 


Lord Clarendon, and Archbiſhop Sheldon, oppoſed 


their being tolerated with peculiar warmth, and prevailed - 
with the council. 


Q. 30. Was any other act paſſed to haraſs the 
Nonconformiſts? 

A. Yes; the year following (1665), the Ox- 
ford-aft, or Five- mile act paſſed, which reſtrained 
all diſſenting miniſters (on the penalty of 4ol.) 
who would not take a moſt unreaſonable 2 

therein 


+ The oath was this: © I A. B. do ſwear that it is 
„ not lawful upon any pretence whatſoever-to take arms 


« againſt 


* 
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therein ſpecified, from coming within five miles 
of any city, town- corporate, or borough, or any 
place where they had exerciſed their miniſtry; 
and from teaching any ſchool. | 


— 


ce againſt the King, or againſt thoſe commiſſioned by him; 
% and that I will not at any time endeavour any alteration 
« of government either in church or late.” 

N. B. This act was paſſed at a time when the ene 
reigned in London to ſuch a degree as to carty off 8 or 
10,000 in a week; which occaſioned moſt of the eftabliſh- 
ed clergy to deſert their pariſhes, tho' the people bad then 
moſt need of their help, and were beſt diſpoſed to receive 
it, Some of the ejected miniſters, moved with compaſſion 
for the ſouls of men, in this deplorable ſituation, had 
ventured to preach in theſe deſerted pulpits, but this gave 
umbrage to thoſe in power, and was a motive to the paſ- 
ſing this ſcandalous att. . 


Q 51. I bat was the diſpoſition of the Biſhops. 
towards the Diſſenters in this reign ? | 

A. They were for the moſt part very diligent 
in perſecuting them, and greatly encouraged in- 
formers; particularly Archbiſhop Sheldon, who 
ſent orders to all the Biſhops: of his province to 
return the names of all ejected - Nonconformiſt 
miniſters, with their places of abode and manner 
of life, with a view to enforce the laws more 
ſtrictly againſt them. | | | 

Q. 52. Did not the king diſcover an inclination 
to grant a Toleration? 

A. Yes; after the baniſhment of Lord Ca- 
rendon-(who was one of the bittereſt enemies 
the Diſſenters had) the King moved, in his 
ſpeech to the parliament, for a general Tolera- 

tion, and a project was entertained for a com- 
prehenſion; but the Biſhops oppoſed theſe mo- 
tions, and the parliament petitioned for the exe- 


cution of the penal laws, ſo that the perſecu- 
22:4 ® BY tion 
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tion was renewed, and the Conventicle-a& 
(which had expired), was revived, with two ex- 
traordinary clauſes added to it, which empower- 
ed any juſtices, conſtables, &c. to break open 
any place where they ſhould be informed of a 


conventicle, and inflited a penalty of 5l. on 


any juſtice that refuſed to execute this act. 

% 53. N hat was the deſign and the effect of 
the Teſt- act which paſſed in this reign | 

A. The Teſt-a#? requires all perſons, taking 
any office under the government, to receive the 
Lord's-ſupper, according to the uſage of thę 
church of England, within three months after 
their appointment. The deſign of the commons 
in bringing in this bill was to exclude Pap:ls 
from places of truſt and profit : ſeveral of whom 
the court had greatly promoted, But it was 
expreſſed ſo as allo to exclude the Proteftant 
DifJenters. 


N. B. The Corporation and Teſt-afts, though flagrantly 
inconſiſtent with the common rights of good ſubjects, re- 
main in full force to this day. And the late applications 
of the Diſſenters to parliament for the repeal of them, 
have only ſerved to bring upon them the moſt illiberal 
abuſe of the High-church party, who in the town of 
Birmingham proceeded to ſuch an exceſs of rage as to in- 
ſtigate a mob to burn the houſes of Dr. Prieſtley and ſeveral 
other Difſenters, beſides the two largeſt mecting-houſes in 
that place, Similar exceſſes have been committed m other 
parts of the kingdom. | 


Q. 54. How did the Diſſenters act in this 
frtuation ? 

A. They forwarded the bill, as it was ſo good 
a barrier againſt Popery; which circumſtance 
afterwards, expoſed them to the diſpleaſure of the 
court. The Papiſts being excluded from places 
of truſt, the court no longer diſcovered any ten- 
derneſs for Proteſtant Nonconſormiſts, but the 
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King iſſued out F for putting the 
penal laws againſt them in full execution ; which 


' accordinply was done. And ſeveral ſham plots 


were fathered upon them to render them more 
odious to government. | | 


„ 


Q. 
4 the Nonconformiſts ? 
AH. Great numbers of them ſuffered the moſt 


extreme hardſhips, in being fined, plundered, 


driven from their families, and impriſoned. 'T heir 
laſs in their trades and eſtates in the ſpace of three 


Fears, is computed at Two Millions; and Eight 


7 houſand are laid to have periſhed in priſon in this 
reign. The ſame perſecutions were alſo carried 
into Scotland; and there, as well as in England, 
many, to avoid the fury of their perſecutors, fled 
their country. | 
Q. 56. hat was the character of James II. 
who ſucceeded to the crown on the death of Charles ? 
He was a profeſſed Papiſt; had imbibed the 


moſt arbitrary principles of government, and per- 


ſecuted Nonconformiſts, by enforcing all the 
penal laws in being againſt them, with the utmoſt 
Tigour. Many for their ſafety tranſported them- 
ves into Holland and the American colonies. 
Great numbers who ſtaid at home, not only en- 
dured the utmoſt ſeverities that the laws inflicted, 
but were treated by their enemies with the greateſt 
cruelty ; particularly by Judge Zefferies*, by 


whom many Diſſenters, and other Whigs, were 


- butchered in the moſt barbarous manner; for 


which the Duke of Monmouth's rebellion furniſhed 
a plauſible handle. 


* Sec a ſpecimen of his 1 ſpitit, in his treatment 
of Mr. Baxter at his trial. Noncon. Memorial, ti. p. 533. 
Alſo of Mr. Thomas Raſemell, whoſe trial is re-printed in 


the Proteſtant Diſſenters Magazine, 
Q 57- 
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55. What was the effect of all thiſe atls' 
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Q. 57. What was the effect of theſe and former 
cruelties? 5 
A. Very different from what thoſe who in- 


| flited them intended. "The cauſe of Nonconfor- 


mity, inſtead of being ruined, was {trengthene1 
thereby; partly through the infamous characters of 
the informers and perſecutors, but chiefly through 


the piety, zeal, and fortitude of the ſufferers, who 


*« took joyfully the ſpoiling of their goods, and 
« rejoiced that they were counted worthy to 
„ ſuffer” for conſcience-ſake. From theſe and 
the like cauſes, though ſuch multitudes were mur- 
dered, or obliged to fly their country, their num 
bers were not greatly diminithed by reaſon of ad- 


. ditions from the citabliihed church; which feveral 
© Clergyment in this reign deſerted, as a perſecuting 


church, to take their lot ainong the Nonconformiſts. 


+ Mr. Neal mentions ſome of their names. See his 


Hist. vol. ii. p. 752» 


Q. 58. Did this perſecution of the Diſſenters 
continue through James's reign ? | 

A. No; the King very ſuddenly altered his 
meaſures, granted an univerſal toleration, and 
even preferred Diſſenters to places of truſt and 
profit; but it was evidently with a view the more 
eaſily to reſtore Popery. The Diſſenters, bein 
jealous of this, would not acknowledge the diſ- 
penſing power, but readily granted the church 
that aſſiſtance (he now aſked of them againſt the 
Papiſts. For which, however, they were ill re- 
quited, as the ſolemn promiſes ſhe made them in 
the time of her danger, were forgotten as ſoon 
as the danger was over. 

Q. 59. What was there remarkably favourable 
to Dilſenters during this Prince's life ? 
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A. William, Prince of Orange, a Proteſtant of 
_ glorious and immortal memory, by the manage- - 
ment of the Whigs, was brought into England 
to ſupport the Proteſtant-cauſe; at which James 
being intimidated, abdicated the throne, which 
I7ilham (with his amiable conſort Mary) was 
invited to accept. This event is called the Nevo- 
lution. | 
. 60. phat aft paſſed in this reign, in favour 
of 3 Diſſenters? bee 5 N 
A. The act of Taleration, which exempted 
Diſſenters from ſuffering the penalties which the 
law inflicted, and permitted them (on certain 
conditions, to which they themſelves in general 
conlented) to worſhip God according to the dic- 
- tates of their own conſciences. 

Q. 61. Has the Toleration- act ever been re- 
pealed? | 

A No; through the good providence of God, 
the enemies of the Ditſenters have never been 
able to effect it, though they have ſeveral times 
attempted to abridge the liberties thereby granted 
them. 

Q 62. /7hen had the Diſſenters pecultar reaſon 
to fear their liberties were endangered ſince the. 
Revolution 

A. In the latter end of Queen Anne's reign, 
when the Jacobite party had gained great ſtrength 
and, influence at court, an act of parliament 
was palied, called the Occofional-conformity-bull, 
which prevented any perſon, in office under the 
government, entering into a Meeting-houſe. 
Another called the Schu ill, had actually ob- 
tained the royal aſſent, which ſuffered no Dil- 
fenters to educate their own children, but re- 
quired them to be put into the hands of Con- 

formilts ; 
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formiſts; and which forbad all Tutors: and 
School-maſters being preſent at any conventicle, 
or diſſenting place of worſhip. | 
. 63. New came it to paſs that this ſcheme for 
enſlaving the Diſſenters again was fruſtrated ? 

A. The Queen died the very day on which this 
iniquitous att was to have taken place, Aug. 1ſt, 
1714) when the EleQor of Brunſwick, (George I.) 
| a firm friend to civil and religious liberty, was 

. proclaimed King of Great-Britain, who procured 
a repeal of the Schi/m-bill in the gth year of his 
reign, In his illuſtrions family the ſceptre has 
ever ſince continued, under whoſe equitable go- 
vernment our legal rights have been preſerved, 
the Toleration- act maintained inviolate, . and 
much greater indulgence granted to Diſſenters 
than that act allows. | 0 
Q. 64. What were the conditions by which the 
benefit 7 the Toleration- act was limited? 
A. All Diſſenting Miniſters were not only re- 
quired to take the oaths of allegiance and ſupre- 
macy, and to make the declaration againſt Po- 
pery, but alſo to fubſcribe the doctrinal articles of © - 
the church of England. . Is 
Q. 63. Did any Diſſenting Miniſters ſcruple thus 
to qualify themſelves ? 
| A. Though ſome had no difficulty in, doing it, 
others of them, even thoſe that approved the 


dottrines of the church, as well as thoſe- ob differ- 
ent ſentiments, refuſed to ſubſcribe the articles 
at the requiſition of the civil magiſtrate, and as a 
condition of preaching the goſpel, apprehending 
that this would be acknowledging a degree of 
authority in civil governors, which is injurious to 
chriſtian liberty and the right of private judgment; 
but were willing to give all reaſonable ſecurity for 
their behaviour as peaceable ſupjects. 


A. Brief Hiſtory' © 

Were the difſenting Laity ſuljec 5 any 
difficulties on which the T oleration-ati did not rer 
lieve them? ; | ITT T3» 
A. The Toleration- act provided no relief for 
diſſenting I utors and School-maſters; but all 
-Dilſenters who kept public ſchools, or taught 
youth in any private houle, were liable (belides 
the forfeiture of their ſchools) to a fine of forty 
. and to ſuffer three months imprifonment, 


Nor could any perſon he legally qualified to 
keep a ſchool, or inſtrut youth, without a 
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licence from the Archbiſhop, Biſhop, or Ordinary. 
and a declaration of abſolute conformity to the 


church of England. „ 
Q. 67. Did the Diſſenters ever apply for a legal 
redrels F the/e grievances ? | 

A. In the year 1772, the body of Diſſenting 
Miniſters in Landon brought a bill into parlia- 
ment with this view: of which moſt of their 
brethren in the country expreſſed their appro- 
bation. But though it paſſed the Houſe of Com- 
mons, it was thrown. out of the Houſe of Lords, 
the bench of Biſhops uſing their influence againſt 
It.* The next ſeflion the London miniſters, with 
the concurrence of the generality of thoſe in the 
country, renewed the application, but without 
ſuccefs: though they had many learned advocates 
in the upper as well as the lower honſe, who de- 
fended their right in ſuch a manner as to do lignal 
h»wnour to their cauſe, and to encourage their 
hope of redreſs in ſome future period. 


* Except that the Bp. of Lincoln divided againſt the reſt 
of his brethren in favour of the Bill. 

Dr. Law, the Bp. of Carlifte, (oon afterwards fully excul- 
pated himſelf from the charge of intolerance, in an excel- 
E publication, entitled, Confiderations on the Propriety of 
requerang Stbfcriy ticu, &c. iu which he flropgly * 
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his approdation of the Diſſenters Bill, and his friendly re- 
gard to the Diſſenters. : | | 


Q. 68. Have the Diſſenters ſince obtained the re- 
lief which they fought in the matter of ſubſcription. 

A. In the year 1779, without any farther ap- 
plication of theirsh, an act of parliament paſſed 
whereby the benefits of the Toleration- act were 
granted to Proteſtant Diffenting Miniſters, and 
School-maſters, upon condition of their taking 
the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, makin 
the. declaration againſt Popery, and declaring 
their belief of the Holy Scriptures as containing 
a divine Revelation. ; 


& Dr. Roſs, the Biſhop of Exeter, on the goth of Jer. 
preceding, preached a very liberal ſermon before the Houſe 
of Lords, in which he ſpoke ſtrongly in favour of granting 
the Diſſenters the liberty for which they had applied. Ir 
could not now, indeed, be objected to with any appearance 
of propriety or juſtice, ſince a bill had juſt paſſed for 

ranting . e to the Roman-Catholics; A Bill which 
Pn Diſſenters highly approved. The oppoſition 
made to it by the Proteflant Aﬀeciation has been aſcribed io 
Diffenters (particularly by Bithop Newton in his Life) and 
urged as a proof of their perſecuting fpirit, but very un- 
Jullly; ſince, though ſome of them might be inconkiſtent 
enough to you that Aſſociation, the generality of them diſ- 
approved the principles on which it was formed, and not 
one regular diſſenting miniſter in London ſigned their 
petition to parhament, though all were applied to for this 

urpole. The ideas of Diſfenters on the ſubje& of general 
83 may be ſeen well expreſſed in A free Addreſs ts 
thoſe who petitioned for the repeal of the late At in favour 
of the Roman Catholies. By a lover of Peace and Truth. 
Johnſon, 1780. Price twopence, or 12s. per hundred. 
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REASONSs of the PrRoTtsTAnT DisSENT 
from the EsTABLIsHED CuHURCH. 


Q. 1. HAT are the grand principles on which 
the e aer, Diſſenters ground their 
ſeparation from the church by law eſtabliſbed & 

A. The right of private judgement and liberty 
of conſcience, in oppoſition to all human autho- 
rity in matters of religion; the ſupremacy of 
Chriſt as the only head of his church, and the 
fufficiency of the holy ſcriptures as the rule of 
faith and practice. 

« 2. Dith not the ſcripiure require us to be 
ſubject to the civil magiſtrate as the miniſter of 
God, for conſcience- ſake ? 

A. Yes, doubtleſs, in all civil affairs“, but not 
in matters of religion, much leſs in things con- 
trary to the law of God, for God cannot deny 
himſelf; ſo that all human laws, which are 
inconſiſtent with the divine, ought to be dif- 
obeyed. 


1 Rom. xlii. 13. | 1 Pet. ii. 13, 14- 4 


Q. 3. 


* 
F 
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Q. g. But is every private man to judge for 
himſelf, whether the laws of his country are agree- 
able fo the laws of God ? | | 
A. Certainly in the affairs of religion, every 
man ought to judge for himſelf,” ſince every man 
mult render an account of himſelf to God g. who 
as given us an infallible rule in his word to 
ide us, and reaſonable faculties to underſtand 
it; which private perſons are as capable of uſing, 
to diſcover the way of truth and duty, as ma- 
e and large bodies of men. Beſides, re- 
igion is a perſonal thing, and no further deſerves 
the name than as it is the effect of conviction and 
choice. 
4 Rom. xiv. 18. 


25 4+ But are not Prieſts our ſpiritual rulers, 
and are we not expreſs required * to obey them 
that rule over us | | 805 

A. They have no juſter claim to implicit 
faith and unlimited obedience than civil magiſ- 
trates; nor thoſe ſupported by the ſtate than 
others. The word of God exprelsly forbids 
Chriſtians giving up conſcience to the direction 
of any man +: and the apoſtles themſelves diſ- 
claimed all dominion over it 2, and urged it upon 
* -Heb. xiii. 7, 17. 


+ Call no man your Father upon earth—neither be 
called Maſters—for one is your Maſter, even Chriſt. 


Matt. xxii. 9, 10. In vain do they worſhip me, teaching 
for doftrines the commandments of men. Matt. xv. 9. 


Stand faſt in the liberty wherewith Chriſt hath made us 


free. Gal. v. 1. 


+ Not that we have dominion over your faith, but are 
helpers of your joy. 2 Cor. 1. 24. Neither being as 
Lords over God's heritage, but examples to the flock, 


1 Pet. v. g. het 
elr 


” 
a 
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their hearers to examine and judge for them- 
ſelves |. 


4 a 5 e 

1 faid to Nathaniel, Come and ſee. John 1. 46. 

y even of yourſelves judge ye not what is night; 
Luke xii. 57. hether it be right to hearken unto you 
2 than unto God, judge ye. Acts iv. 10. Theſe 
(Bereans) were more noble than thoſe of Theſſalonica, 
in that they ſearched the ſcriptures daily, whether thoſe 
things were fo. Acts xvii. 11. I ſpeak as unto wiſe men, 
judge ye what I ſay. 1 Cor. x. 15. Let every man be 
fully perſuaded in his own mind. Rom. xiv. 5. Prove 
all things, hold faſt that which is good. 1 Thefl. v. 21. 


Q. 5. Have we any inſtances in ſcripture of wiſe 
and good men's refuſing to conform to the national, 
eftabliſhed religion ? | | 

A. Yes: Daniel followed the diQates of his 
own conſcience in praying to his God, as he 
had been uſed to do, when the king had iſſued 
out. a decree againſt it &; as alſo did the three 
Hebrew youths, in refuling to conform to the 
worſhip of the image which Nebuchadnezzar ſet 

F. fe 

7 like manner the apoſtles of Chriſt diſ- 
obeyed the Jewiſh prieſts and rulers in not con- 
forming to the religion of their country; and 
when reproved by the High Prieſt, for violating 


Dan. vi. 10. 


+ When „ the princes, the governors and captains, 
„the judges, the treaſurers, the counſellors, the ſheriffs, 
„and all the rulers of the provinces, were gathered to- 
««.gether at the dedication of the image and an herald 
„ proclaimed the king's order for all the people to wor- 
« ſhip it;“ and they refuſing to do ſo, were threatened 
with being caſt, for their nonconformity, into the fiery fur- 
nace ; they nobly replied, ** If it be ſo, our God whom 
© we 8 deliver us out of thine hand, O. King. 
© -But if not, be it known unto thee, that we will not 
* ſerve thy gods, nor worſhip the golden image which 

thou haſt ſet up.“ Dan. iii. 17, 18, 
| their 


n r a. 
* ä 
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their command, bravely anſwered, We ought 
* to obey God rather than men*,” 
e . . - Acts v. 29. - » ; 


1 Q. 6. May a few men who are diſſatisfied with 


the national religion publiſh their private ſentiments. 
and e God according to them, in places of 
their own | yo 5 

A. If men have a right to think for themſelves, 


they muſt have an equal right to act + according 


to their judgment and conſcience; and are in duty 


bound to do it. So that where perſons think the 


eſtabliſhed forms of religion unſeriptural or de- 
fective, a regard to their own edification, and the 


cauſe of pure religion, requires them to diſſent. 


On this principle the firſt Chriſtians diſſented from 
the Jewiſh church, the Gentile converts from 
Pagan eſtabliſhments, and the church of England 
from the church of Rome. | a 


+ See Dr: Farneaux's maſlerly Eſſay. on Toleration, 
SeA.. iii. BE: 

Q. 7. Ought we not to be very cautious how we » © 
ſeparate from a Chriſtian and Proteſtaht church? 

A. Doubtleſs it is not every trifling circum- 
ſtance that will vindicate ſeparations amon 
Chriſtians. But the Diſſenters apprehend - that 
the grounds of their ſeparation from the church 
of England, are ſo many and important, as fully 
to juſtify them in it. 5 | 

Q. 8. What are the principal things in the 
church of England on which the Diſſent from it is 
founded ? | 

A. 1. Its general frame and conſtitution as 
national and eſtabliſhed. d | 

2. The character and authority-of certain of- 
ficers appointed in it. 
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3. The impoſition of a ſtated form of prayer 
called the Liturgy, and many exceptionable things 


contained therein. 
- 4. The pretended right of enjoining unſcrip- 


tural,ceremonies. | 
The terms on which miniſters are admitted 


into their office. | | 
6. The want of Liberty in the people to chooſe 
their own miniſters. And 


7. The corrupt ſtate of its Diſcipline. 


_— 


SECTION I 


Of the general Frame and Conflilution of the 
Church of England. 


Q. 9. HA do the Diſſenters think .to be the 
ſcripture idea of a Church of Chriſt? 
A. A congregation, or voluntary ſociety of 
Chriſtians, who commonly meet together to at- 
tend goſpel-ordinances, in the ſame place. And 
they think every ſuch ſociety has a right to tran- 
ſact it's own affairs, according to the judgment 
and conſcience of the members thereof, indepen- 
dently of any other ſocieties Whatſoever, or with- 
out being accountable to any but Jeſus Chriſt, or 


reſtrained by any laws but his. 


Thoſe who firſt maintained this opinion in England, 
were called Congregationaliſis, and alſo Independents. But 
in this reſpect the Preſbyterians here, are now agreed with 
them, as the Baptiſts have always been. This is the grand 
principle by which the Proteſtant Diſſenters arg diſtinguiſh- 
ed, and in which they are all united. And this indeed 
is the only principle upon which their liberties can be 
maintained in their full extent: for if every chriſtian ſo- 
ciety have not the right fore mentioned, a door will be 


opened 
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opened to human governors in affairs of religion ; and it is 
no great matter whether they be the members of the Legi- 
ature, of a Convocation, or an Aſſembly; the authority of 
each being void of foundation in ſcripture, and incouſiſtent 
with the natural rights of mankind. 


Frame and Conflitution 


Q. 10. Fw doth it appear that this notion of a 
church of Chriſt is the ſcriptural one? 

A. A number of Chriſtians afſembled for di- 
vine worſhip in a dwelling-houſe, is in ſcripture 
called a church“. A church is ſpoken of as 
coming together in one place F When affairs 
were to be determined relating to a church, all af 
the members of it were called together to give N 
their opinion J. And we do not find any human 
authority acknowledged or claimed in eccleſiaſti- 

cab affairs. 


* Rom. xvi. 5.. Greet the Church that is in their houſe. 
See alſo 1 Cor. xvi. 19. and Phil. g. It is obſervable that 
the ſeveral congregations of Chriſtians in the ſame province, 
are ſpoken of not in the fingular, but the plural number. 1 
e. g. The churches of Judea, the churches of Galatia, &c. | 4 


+ Akts ii. 1. 46. ch. v. 12, 14. 1 Cor. xiv. 23. ? 
+ Adds vi. 2. 5. xv. 4, 22. 1 


2 11. Wherein does the conſtitution of the church 
of England differ from this account of a Church in 
the New Teſtament ? 

A. The church of England is not a volun- 
tary ſociety, the whole nation being conſidered 
as members of it, whether profeſſediy fo or not; 
and obliged by law (excepting thoſe included in 
the toleration- act) at leaſt thrice in the year, to 
communicate with it in the Lord's Supper. It 
is alſo incapable (as it is national) of being aſſem- 
bled in cne place, that the members of it may 
give their vote in eccleſiaſtical affairs; and the 
zevei:l congregations of which it conſiſts, are 

: equally 


— 
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equally deſtitute of this liberty, being all obliged 
to an abſolute uniformity in faith, worſhip, and 
diſcipline, | 

. 12. 1s not the word church uſed in Scripture 
in a larger ſenſe than as denoting à particular con- 
gregation ? 

A. Yes; it ſometimes denotes the whole body“ 
of Chriſtians throughout the world, commonly 
call-d, the univerſal or catholic church. But the 
church of England is not, and does not pretend 
to be the ſame with this +, as all intelligent per- 
ſons muſt allow that many may, in this Boſe, be- 
long to the church of Chriſt who are not mem» 
bers of the church of England, —Hence it follows, 
that the body of people through the nation, who 
adopt the eſtabliſhed mode of worthip, cannot be 
called a church, in the ſenſe in which the word 
is uſed in the New Teſtament, where it always 
means either a particular congregation, or the 
whole body of Chriſtians. 


* Adds xx. 28. Eph. v. 25, &c. 


+ N. B. The church of Rome expreſsly makes this 2rr0- 
gant claim, Hence the origin of the term Catholic Church 
and probably of national churches. 


Q. 13. What do the Diſſenters object to the general 
conſtitution of the church of England ? 

A. That it is a civil eſtabliſhment; it bein 
framed by human authority Its laws. founded 
on acts of parliament, and enforced by civil 
ſanctions — and the chief magiſtrate, as ſuch, 
being its ſupreme head. Whereas, a church of 
Chriſt, according to the feripture account of it, 
is a ſociety of perſons united merely on religious 
views*, whoſe laws are no other than the wordt 
of God (which they have a right to interpret 


* John xvii. 16. xvii. 36. + PI. xix. 7, Eph. 2. 20. 
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for themſelves 3), the ſanctions of which are 


urely ſpiritual d, and whoſe ſupreme and only 
ead is Jeſus Chriſt ||. 5 


+ See Q. 4, note]. F Cor. x. 4. | Eph. i. 2g. 


Q. 14. I hat power has the King in the church 
of England, which conſtitutes him its 7 preme head ? 

A. The King (or Queen) * is veſted with 
all power to exerciſe all manner of eccleſiaſti- 
cal juriſdiction; and Archbiſhops, Biſhops, 
„ Archdeacons, and other eccleſiaſtical perſons, 
have no manner of juriſdiction eccleſiaſtical, 
„ but by and under the King's majeſty, who 
« hath full power and authority to hear and 
« determine all manner of cauſes eccleſiaſtical, 
« and to reform and correct all vice, ſin, errors, 
« and hereſies whatſoever +,” The appointing of 
Biſhops alſo is his prerogative, and the power of 
ordination is derived from him, and held during 
his pleaſure. 


+ Theſe are the words of the act 26 Hen. VIII. cap. I. 


This power Hen. VIII. transferred from the Pope to him- 


ſelf (when he quarrelled with him about the Queen's di- 
— and the Kings and Queens of England have en- 


joyed it ever ſince. 


Q. 15. What objection have Diſſenters to this 
authority of the King? 

A. Though they think it their duty to honour 
and obey the King in civil matters, they appre- 
hend ſuch power as our preſent conſtitution 
gives him in affairs of Religion, to be not only 
foreign to the province of the civil magiſtrate, 
but highly derogatory to the honour of Chriſt, 
whom God hath appointed“ head over all things 
* to the church,” and a groſs infringement on 
the liberty of Chriſtians, who, in matters of 1 

| an 
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and conſcience, are forbid being the ſervants of 
men. 1 Cor. vii. 23. | 
16. May it not be of ſervice to religion 70 

have the authority of the chief magiſtrate engaged on 
its fide | | 

4 The religion of Jeſus does not want the 
ſupport of human power; his church is found- 
ed on a rock, more ſtable than any earthly eſta- 
bliſhment, and the gates of Hell ſhall never pre- 
vail againſt it *, The interference of the civil 
magiſtrate in affairs of religion, has often been 
more injurious than beneficial, and this authority 
in matters of faith, is exceedingly dangerous, 
and indeed the claim is more abſurd than that of 
the Pope himſelf, who has the pretence of infal- 
libility as the ground of it. 


* Matt. xvi. 18. 


Q. 17. Have the Kings of England been uſed 1b 
exerciſe this authority in matters of faith? 

A. Yes; and the Queens alſo, in ſo great a 
degree as to reverſe the votes of parliaments, and 
ſtop the proceedings of a whole Convocation of 
the Clergy. So did Queen Anne in the caſe of 
Mr. A hiſton, who was condemned for Hereſy. 

Q. 18. Did religion ever flouriſh in a nation 
where it was not eſtabliſhed ? | 

A. The religion of Jeſus, as eſtabliſhed in the 
hearts of men, never flouriſhed more than when 
it had (as at firſt) all the powers of the earth en- 
gaged againſt it. 

Q. 19. Was net the Jewilh church national, and 
as ſuch eſtabliſhed ? 

A. The Jewiſh church was doubtleſs national, 
and e/tabliſhed likewiſe: but then it ought to be 
remembered it was not eſtabliſhed by the power 
of the civil magiſtrate, but by Zebovah himſelf, 

D 3 who 
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Who was its king and lawgiver : and no human 
authority was admitted to interfere in the cons 
ſtitution or government of it. It is therefore 
highly unfit to be made the model of a church 


under ſo different a diſpenſation as the chriſtian 
is, and never was intended to be ſo. 


It has been remarked by ſome, that the Jewiſh church 
though national, was partly congregational alſo; as all the 
males, through the whole country, where obliged, at cer- 


tain ſeaſons, to appear at Jeruſalem. 


= 
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SECTION II. 


Concerning the Officers appointed in the 
Church of England. | 


Q. 20. HAT Officers are employed in the 
church of England under the King, to 
whom the Diſſenters object? 

A. Archbiſhops, Dioceſan-Biſhops, Archdea- 
cons, Deans, Prebendaries, Canons, Minor- 
Canons, Chancellors, Vicars-general, Commiſ- 
faries, Officials, Surrogates, Proftors, &c. offices 
which Chriſt never appointed, and which nothing 
in the New Teſtament warrants, but are the effect 
of an unnatural alliance of the church with the 


ſtate, and moſtly of popiſſi original. 


For an account of the nature and origin of moſt of theſe ' 
offices, See Wilton's Review, p. 153—1 59+ 


. 21. How many orders of miniſters are there 

in the church of England ? 
A. Three; Bithops, Prieſts, and Deacons; 
for which the Ditſenters apprehend there is no 


ſcripture warrant. The B:/b7ps we read of in the 
New 
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New Teftament, were no other than the ors 
of particular congregations often called Elders or 


Preſbyters*. The term Prieft, is never therein 
applied to miniſters as diſtinguiſhed from other 


hriſtians, the prieſtly office (ſince Chriſt once 
offered up himſelt) being for ever abolithed ts 
The ſcripture Deacons, are not miniſters of the 
goſpel, but temporal officers appointed to tak 
Care of the poor. (See Ads vi.) 


* Theſe words are often uſed as ſynonymous with 
Biſhops, the Greek word for which (:z$wwzora) plainly 
ſignifies no more than overſeers. 


+ The office has a relation to ſacrifices; and the appli- 
cation of the term to chriſtian miniſters is to be accounted 
for, from the popiſh dottrine of the ſacrifice of the Maſs, 
and of a real facriftice in the Euchariſt. See Wilton's Review, 
p-. 120, 121, note. 


Q. 22. What is the number, office, and authority 
of the Biſhops in the Church Englands 

A. Beſides the Archbiſhops, who are two, 
and who preſide over the others, the Biſhops are 
twenty-four. They have the ſole power of or- 
daining the clergy, and very great authority over 
them. They pertorm the rite of confirmation, and 
conſecrate churches and church-yards. They are 
alſo inveſted with great ſecular power and diguity. 

Q. 23. What have you ts object to the ſuperiority 
of the Biſhops over the clergy ® 

A. No tuch diſtinction of miniſters is appointed 
by Chrilt in his church, but on the contrary, 
he has exprelsly forbidden any of them to aſſume 
dominion over the reſt f. And as to the office of 
an Archbiſhop, none pretend to produce any ſerip- 
ture- warrant for it. 


+ See Matt. xx. 25.—27. * Ye know that the prin- 
« ces of the Gentiles exerciſe dominion over them—bur it 
& all vot be ſo among you ; but wholvever will by 
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© chief among you, let him be your ſervant.” Ch. xxiii. 8. 
% Be ye not called Rabbi, for one is your maſter, even 
% Chriſt, and all ye are brethren. And call no man your 
« Father upon earth, for one is your Father which is in 


„ heaven.” N. B. The Biſhops are called Lords, and right 
xeverend Fathers in God. 


2. 24. Is there not ſomething exceptionable in the 
manner of making, a Biſhop ? 

A. There is a great deal of pomp and parade 
in this buſineſs, in which, the canoniſts ſay, there 
are theſe eight things: nomination, conge d'elire 
on leave to chooſe), election, royal aſſent, con- 

rmation, creation, conſecration, and inſtallation, 
or, as to an Archbiſhop, enthronement. 


The Conge d'elire is ſent from the King to the Dean and 
Chapter, with a recommendation of a perſon whom his 
Majeſty thinks fit to fill the vacant ſee, whom accordingly 
they always elect to it. The ancient cuſtom for the biſhop 
cleft to ſay Nolo epiſcopari, it ſeems is now diſuſed various 
ceremonies, however, are {lll retained which it might feem 
invidious here to particularize. The reader who wiſhes for 
further information reſpetting them is referred to Nelſon's 


Rights of the Clergy, p. 103, &c. or to Burn's Eccleſiaſtical 
Law. | 


Q. 25. What is objefted to in the manner of 
ordination by Biſhops © 
A. They require all whom they ordain to de- 


clare, that they are moved by the Holy Ghoſt, 


in undertaking the miniſterial office; and then 
pretend (or ſeem as if they pretend) to confer the 
Spirit by the impoſition of their hands, ſaying, 
« Receive the Holy Ghoſt.” 

Q. 26. Can none officiate as miniſters in the 
church of England, who hade not been ordained by 
her own Bithops ? 


A. No; 
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A. No; all other ordination ' is pronounced 
invalid, excepting that of the Roman-Cathohes 3 
who if they conform to the church of England, 
are not required to be re-ordained. | 

Q. 27. What is the common argument for the 
excluſive right of the Biſhops to ordain f 

A. That they have derived it by uninterrupted 

ſucceſſion from the apoſtles. 


N. B. This has, of late, by the moſt rational church» 


men, been given up. 


Q. 28. What is objected to this right by unin- 
terrupted ſucceſſion ? 

A. The ſcriptures no where mention it as ne- 
ceſſary to render ordination valid. "The church 
of England cannot prove that ſhe is poſſeſſed of 
it. And if the could, ſhe muſt have received it 
through the corrupt channel of the church of 
Rome. 

Q.: 29. What ds the Diſſenters in general-think 
concerning ordination ? 

A. They apprehend that every man who is 
qualified for the miniſterial office, by ability and 
piety, has a right to exerciſe it in any ſociety 
that calls him to it ; and that ordination is by no 
means neceſſary to the uſeful diſcharge of it. 
Accordingly, many of their miniſters preach 
ſeveral years before they are ordained, But they 
think it is very decent and uſeful, and agreeable 
to the ſcripture model, when they are about to 
ſettle with any people as paſtors, to have the ap- 
probation, the prayers, and the advice of ſome 
of their brethren ; who pretend to no authority 


* Note, Some on theſe occaſions uſe the form of laying 
on of hands, but without pretending to convey any ſpiri- 
tual gift, and others diſuſe it. 
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to conſtitute them paſtors; that being derived 
ſolely from Chriſt, and the choice of the people. 

Q. 30. „ Vat is the extent of a Biſhop's charge 
and authority in the church of England ? 

A. Each biſhop is the paſtor of the whole 
Dioceſe, and has the Charge of all the ſouls 
in it, and the government of all the clergy, 
who are really only his curates; which ſurely is 
a truſt far tov great for any man to execute, as 
each Diccele comprehends ſome hundred pa- 
riſhes. ay 
Q. 31. Hat is the authority of a Biſhop over 
Bis clergy ? 2 

A. He not only has authority to inquire into 
their conduct, to exhort them to their duty, 
and to demand an oath of obedience to himſelf, 
according to the canons: but alſo the power 
of ſuſpenſion ; which ſeems too great for one 
man to be intruſted with, and eſpecially for 
one chriſtian miniſter to exerciſe over his bre- 
thren. 

Q. g2. / hat is the nature and deſign of the rite 
of Confirmation, as perfor med by the Biſhops ® © 

A. It is deſigned for young perſons thereby to 
take upon themſelves the vow which their Spon= 
ſors made in their name at their baptiſm. 

Q. 33. What does the Biſbap perform on theſe 
occaſions © | 

A. He thanks God for having regenerated 
them by water and the Holy Ghoſt, and forgiven 
all their fins. He then lays his hand upon the 
heal of every perſon, and “ certifies them all, 
« by that ſign, of God's favour, and gracious 
« goodneſs towards them.“ 

34. What is required of perſons in order to 
their being thus confirmed? 
| A. Nothing 
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A. Nothing more than their having a certifi- 
cate from their miniſter, that they can ſay the 
Lord's- prayer, the creed, the ten command- 
ments, and the catechiſm; and their anſwer- 
ing, all together, in the affirmative, to the Queſ- 
tion, which is read of courſe, * Whether the 
« renew the vous made in their name at their 
« Baptiſm ??”” 2. 

Q. 35. Ii hats de Diſſenters object to this cere- 
mony? 

A. That it has no foundation in reaſon, or 
ſcripture®, and is attended with very dangerous 


conſequences. Beſides, ſhould the propriety -of 


the rite itſelf be allowed, every pariſh-miniſter 
ſeems to be as capable of performing it as a 
Bithop. 


. The principal text urged in favour of confirmation. 
is nothing to the purpoſe, viz. Acts vin. 14, &c. which 
refers to ihe extraordinary gifts conferred by Peter and 
John. The confirmation ſpoken of ch. xiv. 22. and xv. 
41, was not by impoſition of hands, but by preacking. 


Q. 36. What dangerous conſequence 7s likely 
to ariſe from this rue? 

A. Ignorant people, who have too good an 
opinion of the Bithop to think he would declare 
a falſehood, are likely to l.ok upon themſelves 
to be, what he has declared they are, pardoned, 
regenerated, and intereſted in God's favour, and 
ſo conclude their ſtate is ſafe, while yet they con- 
tinue in their fins. 

O 37. bat do Dſſſenters object to the conſe- 
77 of churches and burying-grounds by the 

ſhop ? 

4. They think that no ceremony can make 
one place more holy than another ; that if it 
could, the common prielts are as able to ert 
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form it as the Biſhops, and that their pretenſions of 
this nature tend greatly to promote a ſuperſtitious 
veneration for the places ſo conſecrated, as well as 
for themſelves. 
| 2 38. What is that ſecular power and dignity 
with which the Biſhops are ee 4 

A. They have their reſpective courts of judica- 
ture, held in their cathedrals, and iſſue out writs, 
not in the King's name (as other courts do), but 
m their own. They depute Chancellors to act as 
Judges; whoſe juriſdiction extends to all cauſes 
concerning marriages, laſt wills, adminiſtrations, 
&c. as well as to perſons accuſed of various crimes, 
on which they paſs ſentence without a jury, and 
for which they infli&t very heavy ſecular puniſh- 
ments. The Biſhops alſo are Lords of Par- 
liament, and as ſuch have a ſeat in the Houle 
of Lords. | 


Some maintain that they are Peers of the Realm. See 
Nelſon, p. 104— 108. gd edit. The Biſhoprick of Durham 
has for many centuries been a County Palatine, The Earldom 

Biſhoprick. The Arch» 
biſhop of Canterbury is Primate and Metropolitan of all 
England, and next in dignity to the royal family. - He has 
the probate of all wills in his province. When any die in- 
teſlate, having goods in ſeveral dioceſes, the adminiſtration 
belongs to him. fIb. p. 61.) * It is his privilege by cuſtom, 
« to crown the kings and queens of England. He has alſo 
« (by the Stat. 25 Hen. VIII. chap, 21.) the power of 
4 granting diſpenſations in any caſe not contrary to the holy 
« {criptures, and the law, of God, where the Pope uſed for- 
% merly to grant them. Which is the foundation of his 
« pranting ſpecial licences to marry at any place or time, to 
20 Fold two hvings, and to confer degrees in prejudice 
« of the univerſities, &c.” (Blackſtone's Comment. Vol. I, 
p. 381.) „The Archbiſhop of Canterbury has indeed, by the 
« Laws of England, ſuch extenſive powers, that ever ſince 
© the death of Laud, the government has thought proper to 
& raiſe to that dignity none but men of very moderate prin. 
& ciples.” Guthrie's Geog. Gram. page 189. 

3 2. 39+ 
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39. What is objected to this dignity and 
power of the Biſhops ? 

A. It is not very conſiſtent with their charac- 
ters as the ſervants of the meek and lowly Jeſus, 
or with their pretenſions as the ſucceſſors of the 
Apoſtles, whoſe weapons of warfare were not 
carnal F, and who affected no external pomp or 
worldly power f. It muſt greatly interfere with 
the ſpiritual duties | of their office; and is not 
agreeable to the free ſpirit of the Engliſh civil 
conſtitution. | 


{ 2 Cor, x. 4. + 1 Cor. iv. 1, 10—tg. 4 Acts vi. 2, 4. 


SECT IUN 
Of the LitTuURGy. 


40. His the mode of worſhip in the 
2 1 V eftabliſhed church F 

A. A form of prayer is ſtatedly uſed, called the 
Liturgy, or Common-Prayer. 

Q. 41. Do Diſſenters think forms of prayer in 
© themſelves ſinful ? 

. No; they think it far better to pray by a 
form than not at all, or in an indecent incoherent 
manner ; but do not approve the uſe of a Liturgy, 
or ſtated formun public worthip. 


Note. Many diſſenting miniſters, v. g. Henry, Bennet, 
Doddridge, Watts, May, Bourne, Leland, &c. have drawn up 
forms; as helps to the devotion of the family and cloſer, 
and many of the people uſe them as they be occaſion, 
though the generality preter free prayer. 


Some few Diſſenting congregations have very lately in- 
troduced a Liturgy, 


E Q. 24. 
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50 Of the Liturey. 
Q. 42. What are the objections commonly urged 
againſt Liturgies in general? 

A. 1. That the ſcripture is ſilent with reſpect 
to the neceſſity or expediency of them, and refers 
to none in uſe, though it treats largely on divine 
worſhip, and mentions the prayers of good men, 
on various occaſions. 


We have no certain aceount of the uſe of any Liturgies 
in the fiſt ages of the church; thoſe of St. Mark, and 
St. James, and that of Alexandria, being manifeſtly ſpurious. 
They are firſt mentioned in the latter end of the 4th cen- 
tury, and then every biſhop was left to draw up a form of 
prayer for his own church. Neal's Hill, Vol. I. p. 37. 


2. It ſeems unreaſonable, that chriſtian mini- 
ſters, ſhould be confined to an invariable form in 
their prayers, more than in their ſermons, 

g. That the uſe of ſuch a form is attended 
with many diſadvantages, both to miniſters and 
people. 

Q. 43. What are the principal diſadvantages of 
a Liturgy ® 

A. 1. It tends to promote indolence in mini- 
ſters, ſo far as it prevents the exertion of their 
faculties. 

2. The conſtant repetition of the ſame things 
tends to deaden the affections of the worſhippers, 
and promote formality. 

g. Liturgies cannot be adapted to all the cir- 
cumſtances of different ſocieties, and the ſeveral 
Events which may occur, and which ought to be 
noticed in public prayer. | 

Q. 44. bal is objefled to the Liturgy of the 
Church of England in particular ? | 

A. 1. That it is 3 by human authority, 
ſo that miniſters muſt make no variation from 
it, whatever the peculiar circumſtances of things 

may 
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may require; and no alteration can be made 
in it, however proper and neceſſary, without an 
act of parliament, which cannot eaſily be pro- 
cured, 

2. That there are many things exceptionable 
in the Liturgy itſelf; e. g. in the general form 
and conſtruction of it—in the ſentiment in 
ſeveral particular parts—and frequently in the 
language. 

3. That the manner of reciting it is unnatu- 
ral IN unedifying, eſpecially that uſed in cathe- 
drals. 

. 45. What is exceptimable in the general form 
and cunſtruction of the Liturgy ? 

A. 1. The method is irregular and confuſed. 
The ſeveral prayers, collects, &c. are without 
any order or connection. 

2. The parts into which it is divided are 
too many and too minute,— Some of the diſtinct 
prayers, and eſpecially the collects ®, ſeem to 
have no diſtinguiſhing object, but are little more 
than introduction and concluſion. 


® v. g. Col. for 2d Sunday after Epiph. 2d before Lent? 
zd, 4th, and 5th in Lent. 


g. It is full of tautology and vain Þ repetitions. ' 
Lord have mercy upon us,” and gloria patrt, 
are introduced much too frequently, The 
Loxd's-praycr is uſed three or four times, and 
may occur fix times in the ſame ſervice. In the 
Litany, “ Have mercy upon us miſerable ſin- 
„ners,“ is faid eight times: © Good Lord de- 
„liver us,” eight times alſo: and, We be- 
A ſeech thee to hear us good Lord,” twenty-one. 


7 See Matt. vi. Te 
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4. It is in ſome views very defective.— The 
confeſſion is much too general; as indeed are the 
petitions and thankſgivings. And ſome caſes are 
not provided for. 

5. The petitions are not always adapted to the 
occaſion. e. g. In the ſervice for (what is ſtrangely 
called) the churching of women: O Lord, fave 
„this woman thy ſervant—be thou to her a 
*« ſtrong tower from the face of her enemy.“ The 
lame in the viſitation of the ſick. The gd Collect 
for evening prayer, © Lighten our darkneſs, and 
defend us from all perils and dangers of his 
« might,” is improper when read, as it often is, 
early in the afternoon : As likewiſe is that ex- 
preſſion in the morning ſervice, Who has 
brought us to the beginning of this day,” when 
read near noon, or, as ſometimes it is, paſt it. 
(See Cand. Diſq. p. 115.) | 

6. Many of the prayers are needleſs and re- 
dundant, e. g. Several of the Collects, in which 
no bleſling is aſked but what is prayed for in other 
parts of the ſervice. The prayers for the King 
and Royal Family are diſproportioned to the other 
parts of interceſſion. 

The King is prayed for three times every Sunday morning, 


again in the communion ſervice, and in each of the forms 
appointed for ſolemn days. 


7. There is only one general form of prayer ap- 
pointed ; the conſtant uſe of which at all times, 
morning and evening, 1s very unreaſonable, and 


Veariſome. 


8. The whole of the ſervice is too long, and 
might with great advantage be abridged or 
divided. 5 

Q. 46. What is exceptionable as to ſentiment in 
particular parts of the Liturgy ? 


1 
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A. 1. In the Qffice of BAPTISM. 


Such expreſſions are uſed concerning the effi. 
eacy of that rite, as naturally lead perſons to 
conceive of it as a faving ordinance “: which 
however is rendered ridiculous by the queſtions 
put to the Infant in the perſon of the ſponſors, 
and the anſwers they make in its name, con- 
cerning its faith and future conduct f. 


* God is thanked for having regenerated the child by 
his Holy Spirit. The water is called the lader of regene- 
ration, by which the child, being born in original fin and 
in the wrath of God, 1s — $2. the number of the 
children of God, and heirs of everlaſting life. Accord- 
ingly in the Catechiſm, the child is taught to fay of its 
baptiſm, 4 Wherein I was made a member of Chriſt, a 
„% child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
& heaven.” A ſentiment as dangerous as it is unreaſonable 
and unſcriptaral. 


+ Q. Doft thou in the name of this child renounce the 
devil and all his works, &c.! Anf. 1 renounce them all, 
Q. Daſt thou believe in God, &c.? A. All this I Redfaftly' 
believe. Q. Wilt thou be baptiſed in this faith? Auſ. That 
f = deſire. Q. Milt thou keep God's holy will, &c.? Anf. 

will. 

2. In the COMMUNION-SERVICE. | 

Some expreſlions ſtrongly favour the notion of 
Chriſt's real prefence in the bread and wine 2: 
a fuperititious regard to which is encouraged by 
the ute of the term Cinſecration ; and particularly, 
by the repetition of the confecration-prayer, if 
the firſt quantity be not ſufficient F. 

3 Grant us therefore ſo to eat the fleſh: of thy dear 
+6 Yon Jeſus Chriſt, and fo to drink his blood, that our 
« ſinful bodies may be made clean by his body, &ec.” 
When the miniſter gives the bread he ſays, ** The body 


« of our Lord Jefus Chriſt 8 thy body and ſoul ;** 
and when giving the cup, “ The blood of our Lord Jeſus 


« Chniſt preſerve thy body and foul, &c.” | 
+ The order of the rubric reſpecting the bread and wine 
that is left, favours {irongly of popiſh fuperſtnion, and ap- 
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pears ſome what ludicrons. If any of the bread and wine 
„% remain unconſecrated, the curate ſhall have it to his own 
. * uſe; but if any remain of that which was conſecrated, it 
1% ſhall not be carried out of the church, but the prieſt, 
% and ſuch other of the communicants as he ſhall then call 
« unto him, ſhall, immediately after the bleſſing, reve- 
*© rently eat and drink the ſame.” 


3. In the VISITATION of the SICK. 


After the ſick perſon has declared his aſſent to 
the articles of the creed, and profeſſed his re- 
pentance and his charity with all men, he is to 
be * moved to make a ſpecial confeſſion of his 
« fins, if he feels his conſcience troubled.” — 
After which confeſſion, the prieſt is required, 
„if he humbly and heartily deſire it.“ to abſolve 


him. 


The form of abſolution is really ſhocking, and down-right 
Popery. Our Lord Fefus Chriſt, who hath left power to 
„ his church to abſolve all finners, who truly repent and 
* believe in him, of his great mercy forgive thee thine of- 
„ fences : and by his authority committed to me, I abſolve 
* thee from all thy ſins, in the name of the Father, and of 
„the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt.” Amen. 


4. In the BURIAL SERVICE. 


This one {ſervice is read at all funerals, with- 
ont diſtin&iion , whatever the age, circumſtances, 
or character, of the deceaſed may be; yea, though 
they are known to have been the moſt abandoned 
Sinners, and hardened Inliidels, and to have died 
without any figns of repentance ; excepting they 
were * unbaptized, felf-murderers, or excommunt- 
cated ; which laſt cafe very rarely & happens. — In 
this ferv ce, the Miniſter is required to ſtile the 
deceaſed Our dear brother“ - to expreſs a 


* The refuſal of this ſervice at the burial of Infants, who 
happen to die before they are baptized, is grcunded on the 
ſhocking idea that they cannot be laved, | | 
; « ſure 
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1 ſure. and certain hope of his reſurrection to 


© eternal life - to thank God for having taken 
% him ofit of the miſeries of this ſinful world,” &c. 
Expreſſions, which (during the preſent re- 
laxation of church-diſcipline) muſt often hurt the 
conſciences of miniſters +, and be attended with 
very dangerous conſequences with reſpect to the 
people ; who may naturally encourage themſelves 
to go on in ſin, on the „ of obtaining 
happineſs at laſt, while they ſo often hear perſons 
of the moſt infamous characters, when dead, 
pronounced happy. 


Theſe caſes however, in which perſons are excommu- 
nicated ipſo facto, are lo many, that it is impoſſible for a 
clergyman to know whether he is authorized. to read the 


burial ſervice, without a very intimate knowledge of the 
deceaſed. 


+ On account of this Office, Archbiſhop Sancroſt (as he 
told Dr. Tilotſon) would never undertake the cure of ſouls. 
See Cal. Life Baxt. Vol. I. p. 226. 


6. In ſome of the Services for HOLy-Davys. 


Particularly that for January go, and, May 29. 
In the former of which, the death of Charles { 
and in the latter, the reſtoration of Charles II. 
are commemorated-in a manner founded on falſe. 


hood, and bordering upon profaneneſs. 
On Jan. go. Charles the I. is abſurdly filed a Martyr. 


A character is given him much greater than (from his 


Hiſtory) he appears to deſerve; and his death lamented, 


the guilt of it confelſed, and the judgments of God on 
account of it deprecated, in a manner highly unjuſtifiable, 
even 9 his character had been what it is repre- 
ſented. But the moſt ſhocking part of the ſervice is, the 
reading portions of ſcripture relating to the ſufferings of 
Chriſt, as applicable to him. 
he thankſgiving offered May 29, for the reſtoration 
of Charles II. as our moſt gracious ſovereign:“ and 
« for reſtoring to us [by him] the public and * ro- 
Smon 
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&« feſſion of God's true religion and worſhip—his' ſacred 
truth and goſpel, to the great comfort and joy of our 
* hearts; are ſuch as we cannot heartily join in when 
we think of the vices of his character, his attempts againſt 
the liberties of this country, and the immoralities — per- 
ſecutions of his reign; unleſs we believed there was and 
could be no public and free profeſſion of God's true re- 
en, &c. without the hierarchy and liturgy of the church 
of England. | 

6. In ſome of the PORTIONS OF SCRIPTURE 

appointed to be read. 


Thoſe with which the ſervice begins, (which 
are the ſame for the morning and afternoon) are 
by no means ſo pertinent as many that might be 
found. The Leſſons are not always well choſen 
for edification. A whole chapter is ſometimes 
read on a particular occaſion, in which there are 
but a few words at all adapted to it. The'Songs 
of the Virgin Mary and of Simeon, which are 
made a part of the worſhip in Evening-prayer, 
are too perſonal for a congregation to adopt. 
There ſeems to be no propriety in reading the 
Epiſtles and Goſpels as diſtin&t from Leſſons, 
and eſpecially, in reading ſome other portion of 
ſcripture, when there is no goſpel or epiſtle ſuit- 
able, as for the giſpel, or for the epi/tle, 


7. In the uſe of the APOCRYPHAL Books: 


From whence Leſſons are appointed to be pub- 
ticly read, and that in the room of fome part cf 
the ſacred writings; which. ſeems to pive the 
Apocrypha equal authority with the Bible. Some 
of theſe leſſons contain the molt ridiculous ſtories 
in the whole bouk. 


v. g. The fabulous and grofs legends of Bel and the 
Dragon, of Judith and Suſannah; (the former of which 
was firft appointed to be read by the Common-Prayer of 
Charles 11.) and above all the magical romance of receiv- 
ing a fair virgin from the enchantments of her _ 
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lover, and conjuring away the amorous devil A/modeus, by 
the fumes of a fiſh's liver. Towgood. p. 101. 


8. In the ATHANASIAN CREED. 
This creed (which was taken verbatim from 


the Maſs-Book) ſeems not calculated to explain or 
ſupport the doctrine of which it treats. The 
damnatory clauſes of it are particularly excepti- 
onable, and render the church highly inconſiſtent, 


as ſhe admits perſons to her communion without 


requiring their belief of it, and expreſſes her hope 
of the ſalvation of all over whom the burial ſervice 
is read, though they underſtood nothing of the 


doctrine contained in this creed, or were known 


to deny it. 

N. B. Archbiſhop Tillotſon expreſſed his wiſh that the 

church was well rid of this creed. 1 
9. in ſome parts of the LIT Av. | 

The manner in which the Trinity is addreſſed, 
at the beginning, has been thought by Trinuarts 
ans + yery exceptionable, as it is without ſcripture 
precedent. All the reſt of the petitions are ad- 
dreſſed to Chriſt alone. They are in general ex- 
cellent, but that for deliverance from ſudden death 
is what ſome cannot adopt, becauſe they think it 
a benefit; and others, becauſe they judge it beſt 
to leave the matter with God. 

N. B. The following petition was /eft out of the Litany 
at the review in Queen £/{zabeth's time, From the Biſhop 
© of Roux, and all his detęſtable enormities, good Lord 
„ deliver us.” 

T Carvin in particular. 

To the preceding objections againſt the church 

ſervice may be added, | 


10. The cuſtom of B1DDING PRAYER. 
This is evidently a relic of popery, and as it 


is now practiſed is a great abſurdity : the miniſter 


having aſcended the pulpit, exhoxts the people 
| to 


| 
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to pray for the king, for the magiſtrates, for the 
clergy, &c. but gives no opportunity for their 
doing it, as he immediately repeats the Lord's 
prayer, and then proceeds to the ſermon. 


# 


Bp. Burnet has preſerved the form as it was in uſe be- 
fore the Reformation, which was this: after the preacher 
had named and opened his text, he called on the people 10 
go to their prayers, telling them what to pray for; “ Ye 
Shall pray for the ling, for the pope, for the holy catholic 
church, &c.“ After which all the people ſaid their beads 
in a general ſilence, and the miniſter 5 down like - 
wiſe and ſaid his. Then the ſermon proceeded. Hit. 
Ref. 11, 20. | | 


Q. 47. What is objefted againſt the manner of 
reciting the Litur | 

A. The chanting it, as in the cathedrals, is 
unſuitable to the nature of prayer, and the ſim- 
plicity of Goſpel-worſhip*. And the manner 
in which the people join with the prieſt, in the 
pariſh - churches, is unedifying, unnatural, and 
arbitrary: ſometimes making reſponſes | to the 
petitions he offers : fometimes repeating a prayer 
along with him : ſometimes faying broken parts 
of ſentences after him: ſometimes concluding the 
ſentences he had begun : and in the pſalms, he 
and they reading a verle alternately. 


* Chanting was firſt introduced in the church of An- 
tioch by Flavianus, a man of looſe morals, but fond of 
ceremonies. The church of Rome adopted it, where it 
was improved under ſeveral Popes and was completed 
in the time of Gregory, about the year 620, and from him 
entitled the Gregorian cant, Auſtin the Monk brought 
it into England, +. Vitalian I. (A. D. 683) firſt ap- 
pointed organs to be uſed with the vocal muſic. 


Diſſert. on Cathed. Worſhip, in Comp. Hiſt. Ref. 


N. B. The book of Homilies, (to which every clergy- 
man ſubſcribes, as containing a. godly and wholeſome 
doctrine) exprefsly condemns chanting and playing __ 
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the ns, as /orely diſpleaſing to God, and filthily defili 
his holy houſe. — = Place and Time of f eons I 
+ Reſponſes are uſed in no other proteſtant church, 
7 Wal. 7 Theſe alſo were introduced by Pope Gregory. 

N. B. The alternative recital of the Plalms 1s not com- 
manded by the church. | 


. 48. How is it to be accounted for that thers 
are ſo many exceptionable things in the Liturgy ? 

. The plain reaſon is, the greater part of it 
was taken from the old popiſh liturgy t; from 
which the firſt Reformers prudently made as little 
variation as poſſible. But their ſucceſſors unac- 
countably reſted ſatisfied with what they had 
done, and have made no material alteration ſince. 
Our church-governors, either through indiffer- 
ence, or an unreaſonable “ averſion to innova- 
tions, or an apprehenſion of endangering the 
whole church by repairing part of it, have 
hitherto rejected the ere of many learned 
— in the church, (as well as the Preſ- 
byterian miniſters, in 1661, for improving the 
eſtabliſhed form. | 


+ Calderwood in his Church Hiſt, ſays, That the Com- 
mon-prayer is little elſe than a tranſlation of ſeveral par- 
cels put — — of the Roman Breviary, Miſſal, and Ni- 
tual, Theſe 6 Canticles are word for word from the Ma- 
Book. Benedicite omnia. Benedictus Dom. Magnificat. Nunc 
dimittis. Quicunque vult (or the Athanafian Creed) and 
Te Deum with Gloria Patri after every Pſalm.—When, 
therefore, the Devonſhire men were ſtirred up to rebellion, 
on account of the alteration of their Maſs-Book, King 
Edward VI. tells them in a Letter, to quiet them, As 
4 for the ſervice in the Engliſh tongue, it perchance ſeems 
«© to you a new ſervice, but yet indeed it is no other but 
tie old. the ſelf ſame words in Engliſh.” Accordingly, 


ſome of the Popes offered to confirm the Engliſh Liturgy. 
See Delaune's Plea, 47—52. | 


* The Note relating to the 36th article (taken from Dr. 
Furneaux's Letter to Blackſtone) is now omitted, on the ſug- 
geition of the late Rev. Dr. Adams of Oxford. 

1 See 
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| + See the Free and candid Diſquifitions relating to the 
430 of England, (printed in the year 1749) addre ed to 


our governors in church and ſlate, more eſpecially to the Con- 


vocation ; by dutiful ſons of the ſaid church; In which a 
at number of alterations in the Liturgy are very ſenſibly 
and modeſtly propoſed. - | 


U | 


. O: 49. In what manner is the public worſhip « 
the Di Fenters conducted? £ * 1 
A. By extemporary prayer, or, as it is ſome- 
times called, Nee in which the miniſter 
is own judgment and ability, 
without the help of a book. 
Q. 50. What warrant have they from Scripture 
for this way of praying: 
A. It was evidently in uſe long before Lifur- 
ies were or could be; for men had prayed.to 
God two thouſand years before any books were 
written. And there are examples of extemporary 
prayer in the ſacred writings.“ 
. 51. What advantages do the Diſſenters ſup- 
poſe to attend exiemporary prayer? 
A. 1. That it obliges miniſters (who uſe it in 
a proper manner) to an habit of diligence in con- 


' verling with divine things. 


2. That it tends to keep up the attention, and 
excite the pious affections of the worſhippers. 

g. That it is capable of being beſt ſuited to the 
circumſtances of the congregation, and to various 
ſudden and intereſting occurrences, which ought 
not to paſs unnoticed in public devotion. 

Q. 52. How can the people join in extempe- 
rary prayer, ſince they muſt wait for the cloſe of 
every ſentence before they can underſtand the meaning 
of il? "RO 
1 1. In order properly to join in prayer with 
another, it is not neceſſary to adopt every word 


* Adds i, 24, 25. iv. 23—g0. 
2 | 
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as it is uttered ; it is ſufficient to aſſent to a pe- 
tition when the whole is delivered. 

2. However, thoſe prayers which are called 
extemporary, are not (and ought not to be) al- 
ways entirely new : many of the ſame expreſſions 
will often occur, and eſpecially ſcripture-ex- 
preſſions, which may generally be underſtood and 
aſſented to, almoſt as ſoon as begun. 


Several diſſenting miniſters have of late introduced their 
own written forms, as uniting the chief advantages of ex- 
temporary prayer and liturgies. 


Q. 53. Are not extemporary prayers liable to 
great improprieties in method and expreſſion ? 
A. It is allowed, they are not always ſo ac- 
curate as forms might be made. But perſons of 
good natural abilities and education, may, by 
diligent care and conſtant uſe, acquire an habit 
of expreſſing themſelves with a degree of accu- 
racy ſufficient for all the purpoſes of ſocial de- 
votion. And church-men ought to remember 
that there are many 1mproprieties in the Common- 
prayer, equal to moſt that are obſervable in the 
prayers of the regular Diſſenters. 


Beſides the improprieties in the won before remarked, 
(Q. 45.) it may not be amiſs here to ſelect ſome others in 
reſpect to Language only. 

Uncoutk and obſolete words and phraſes. ** Prevent us 
in all our doings. —Let thy mercy /zghten upon us.— 
Ordered by thy governance.—Thine honourable and true ſon. 
— That we be fulfilled with thy grace.—Thoſe things 
which we aſk faithfully, May do ſuch things as be.raght- 

Ful.—For the more confirmation of the faith. — Through our 
fins and wickedneſs we be ſore let and hindred.—Thy late 
plague of immoderate rain.—The ſpirit of ghoſtly ſtrength. 
Great marvels. Deadly ſins, &c.“ 

Beſides theſe, many occur in the verſion of the P/alms 
read in the church (which is done from the vulgate Latin, 
and in which there are 1 groſs miſtranſlations); * g. 

„ Tuſh,— 


- 
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“% Tuſh.—Fie upon thee, fie upon thee.—Thou art my 
_ worſhip, He is an wholeſome defence. —Blefled are the 
felt.—The time thou haſt plagued us, —O thou moſt higheſt. 

— With trumpets and fhawns,—We heve wiſhed you good 
tuck.—How {weet are thy words unto my throat, I will 
bleſs her viftuals, &c. &c.” 

Redundancies. ** Acknowledge and confeſs. Not diſ- 
ſemble nor cloa them. —Pardoneth and abſolveth.—Van- 
quiſh and overcome. — Worthily deſerved. —Gracioully 
hear us O Chriſt, graciouſly - hear us O Lord Chriſt. 
(See the end of the Litany). We praiſe thee, we bleſs thee, 
we 3 thee, we glorify thee, we give thanks to thee 
for thy glory, O Lord God, heavenly King, God the 
Father almighty.” Communzon Service. 

Want of Connection; particularly between the Addreſs 
and the Petition.—“ Give peace in our time, O Lord, 
becauſe there is none other that fighteth for us, but only 
thou, O God.—O God who art the author of peace and 
lover of concord, in knowledge of whom, &c. defend us 
thy humble ſervants in all affaults, &c.—Almighty and 
everlaſting God, who alone workeſt great marvels, ſend 
down upon thy Biſhops and Curates, the healthful ſpirit 
of thy grace.” In this laſt inſtance the connection unhap- 
pily ſuggeſts, what the compilers cannot be thought to have 
365 Gar; viz. that it is a marvellous thing for Curates, and 
even Biſhops, to have grace. 

Abſurd or Unintelligille.“ By the myſtery of thy holy 
incarnation, by thy holy nativity and circumciſion, by thy 
baptiſm, faſting, and temptation, &c. Good Lord deliver us. 
—Haſft given us grace in the power of the divine majeſty to 
worſhip the unty.—Thoſe things, which for our unworthi- 
neſs we date not aſk, vouchſafe to give us.—Thou only art 
holy, thou only art the Lord, thou only O Chriſt, with the 
Holy Ghoſt, art moſt high in the glory of God the Father, 
Amen.“ — In one of the prayers in the commumon ſervice, 
God is fhied Holy Father.—But the rubric orders that on 
Trinity-Sunday this title ſhall be omitted; as if God was 
not Holy Father that day as much as any other. 

From this ſpecimen of faults in the eſtabliſhed Liturgy it 
appears, that church-men have not quite ſo much cauſe 
to boaſt of its perfection, and its ſuperiority to extemporary 

rayers, even in point of expreſſion, as might be TE 

And it ſhould be conſidered, that in the latter caſe impro- 

rieties, when obſerved, may be avoided in time to come: 

E in the former, the faults arc eſlabliſhed as well as the 

forms, 
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forms, and muſt be adhered to, even by thoſe who perceive 
and acknowledge them. 


Q. 54. But is it not requiſite that Chriſtians 
ſhould maintain uniformity in their worſhip 

A. Tf uniformity in divine worſhip had been 
neceſſary, we may be aſſured that Chriſt himſelf 
would have told us fo, and the Apoſtles and firſt 
Chriſtians would have maintained it; which 
there 1s not the leaſt proof of their doing. And 
it ſeems ſtrange that uniformity thould be thought 
more neceſſary in prayer than in preaching, or 
in other things, in which variety is eſteemed 
beautiful. | 


Note. It was not till Auſtin's time that the church began 
to count avout an agreement of r but ſtill there 
was no uniformity. Nay, in the darkeſt times of Popery 
there was a vaſt variety of forms in different ſees, witneſs 
the offices ſecundum uſum Sarum, Bangor, York, &c. | Neat's 
Hiſt, Vol. I. p. 37. | 


Q. 55. Did not Chriſt teach his diſciples to pray 
by a form, called the Lord*s-Prayer * En, 
A. It is not generally allowed, that our Lord 


"ROI OO IPs 121. 4142 1 — 1 nes — fed TIT 
his church as a Form : it is by many conſidered 
: only as a directory “ for our prayers. However, 


if it could be proved that it was deſigned as a 
ſtanding form, this does not warrant'the uſe of a 
Liturgy, drawn up by fallible men, much leſs the 
impolition of it by the civil magiſtrate. 


* «© In this manner (rg) pray ye.“ Matt. vi. 9. 


N. B. Luke varies from Matthew, and the Church of 
- England from both, 
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64 Concerning Ceremonies. 
SECTION IV. 


Concerning CEREMONIES. 


Q. 56. 7 is the opinion of the Diſſenters 


; with reſpect to ceremonies in divine 
worſhip | 


A. They diſapprove of ſuch as are of mere 
human invention, eſpecially when made neceſ- 


ary, as thoſe of the church of England are, and 


think themſelves bound to refuſe complying with 


\ 


them. | | 


but all J/7/l-worſhip + is, of which thele are one 
kind ; and as they are not commanded there, that 
0 a ſufficient reaſon for refuſing to ſubmit to 
them. 


+ See Col. ii, 20-23. Why—are ye ſubject to or- 
10 dinances —after the commandments and doctrines of men ? 
* Which things have indeed a ſhew of wiſdom in Will- 


« worſhin and humility.” 
Q. 58. Does not the church claim authority 70 
decree rites and ceremonies in divine worſhip 2 
A. Yes, expreſsly, in the 2oth Article; but 
Diſſenters deny the claim, and cannot ſubmit 
to any of her ceremonies, till ſhe can prove her 
authority to enjoin them from ſcripture. 
. 59. 1s nothing te be required in the worſhip 
God but what is commanded in ſcripture ?. 
A. Nothing but what is either expreſsly com- 
manded, or neceſſarily implied in a command. 
. Go. Are not the ceremonies of the church in 
themſelves indifferent? Mbere then can be the harm 


complying with them £ 
* A. Though 


885. 
A. Though they be allowed indifferent in them- 


ſelves, they may not be ſo in all the circumſtances 
of them; and if they are, they ceaſe to be ſo, 
when enjoined by human authority, and made the 


terms of Chriſtian communion. 


Concerning Ceremomies. 


To this purpoſe the words of the Apoſtle are remark- 
able, 1 Cor. vi. 12. All things are lawful to me, but 
vill not be brought under the power of any.” See, on 
this head, Furneaux's incomparable Letters to Blackſtone, 
p-. 156,—160, 2d Edit, 


Q. 61. Where can be the evil of ſubmitting to 
human authority in things indifferent, for the ſake 
of peace and 9 2 | 

A. It would be acknowledging in thoſe who 
have aſſumed the office of governors in the 
church, a right which Chriſt never gave them, 
the pretenſion to which is derogatory to his 
honour : and it would be giving up that * li- 
„ berty wherewith Chriſt has made us free, 
and in which we are exhorted to “ ſtand faſt.” 
G 1. 

Q. 62. Are we not commanded to * let all things 
« be done decently and in order?” May not, there- 
fore, the heads of the church, appoint whatever" is 
neceſſary thereunto © 

A. All Chriſtians mult judge for themſelves 
what is decent and orderly. me think thoſe 
things to be ſo, which others deem the reverſe. 
And no perſns whatſoever have a right to de- 
termine for any but themſelves, for we own no 
heads of the Church upon Earth. 

Q. 6g. Are any bad co likely to ariſe 
from thoſe few ceremonies which the church of 
England has appointed ? 

A. They can do no good, and may be abuſed 
to bad purpoſes. They tend to deſtroy the ſim- 
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plicity of divine worſhip ; they encourage ſuper- 
ſtition, and lead the way to Popery, which 
abounds with human inventions. | 


Q. 64. But does nos the church of England dif. © 


claim the errors of Popery ? 

A. It does fo in words, but not in fact, ſo long 
as it claims authority in matters of faith, or a 
right 'to decree ceremonies. Thoſe ceremonies 
which it uſes are evidently of popiſh original, and 
upon the fame principle that it adopts ſole it 
might admit all the reſt. | I - 

Q. 65. What are the cereonies uſed" in the 
church of England ? | 

A. 1. Bowing towards the Eaſt. 2. Bowin 
at the name of Jeſus. g. Signing with a Crofs 
in Baptiſm. 4. Particular Geſtures in worſhip, 
eſpecially kneeling at the Lord's ſupper. 

1 Q. 66. I hat is the ceremony of bowing to the 
aſt ? | 

A. The communion-table (which is called the 
altar, and is encloſed with rails) is placed at the 


eaſt end of the church; and to it, rigid church- 


men turn their faces, from all other parts, when 
they ſay the Creed, and bow when they come to 
the name of Jeſus Chriſt. 


VM. B. This ceremony was recommended by Abp. Laud's' 


Canons, and enforced by him with great ſeverity. 


Q. 67. What de Diſſenters object to this cere- 


mony © 
A. 1. That chriſtian churches are to have no 


altars ||, but only a convenient table at which to 


adminiſter the Lord's ſupper. 
2. That there is no reafon why this ſhould be 
proce, in the eaſtern part of the building, that 


ing no more ſacred than any other, Nor was 
; it 


«© thing 
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time, but in the body of the church 7. 

3. That the communion-table has no more 
ſanity .in it than any other table, and that the 
cuſtom of bowing towards it had it's riſe in 
Popery, which teaches, that the bread and wine 
placed upon it, are the very body and blood of 
Chriſt ; which the church of England profeſſes v“, 
with all other Proteſtants, to deny. 

4. That bowing the body in any particular 
part of divine worthip is an unſcriptural ceremony, 


and favours of ſuperſtion. Col. ii. 18. 


5. Worſhipping towards the Eaſt, ſeems to 
have been an old heathen cuſtom, which the 


ſcripture expreſsly condemns. See Exel. viii. 16. 


The primitive Chriſtians had no altars: Po toe) 
fir conſecrated them, A. D. 1334. . 


+ Accordingly the —— the table ſhall ſtand in 
the body of the church or chancel.” 


* Not indeed quite con/iſtently while ſome expreſſions in 

the Liturgy remain. See p. 45.—The. Catechiſm ſays, © the 

— in the Lord's Supper is, the body and blood 

40 of Chrift, which are verily and indeed taken and received 
« by the faithful.” "Is. 8 | 


. 68. Does not. the ſcripture expreſsly reauire 
(7 ii. 10.) that © at the —_ K 22 — 
« knee ſhould bow?“ e 

A. That paſlage of ſcripture cannot reaſonably 
be taken in a literal ſenſe, and therefore does not 
authorize the practice of bowing the body, when 


the name of Jeſus is mentioned. 


69. How doth this appear ? 

. 1. It is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that ſucha 
ceremony ſhould be enjoined in honour of the 
Son, and not of the Father alſo ; or at the men- 


tion of the name of Jeſus, and not of any other of 
| the 


"65 1 
it ſo placed after the Reformation, till Laud's 
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taken, the whole of it ought to be ſo, which is 


- 


the names by which the Son of God is as fre- 
quently called. | ad: 
2. If any part of this text is to be literally 


too abſurd to be admitted; for it is there required 


alſo, that “every tongue ſhould confeſs that 
« Chriſt is Lord, of things in heaven and on 
« earth, and under the earth.” 

g. That church-people themſelves do not prac- 
tiſe according to the literal ſenſe of this text, for 
none of them (except the women) bow the knee, 
but the HEAD. 

4. That the literal tranſlation of the paſſage, 
is not AT he name, but IN + the name of Jeſus, 
&c. | 

5. Some learned and zealous Divines * of the 
church have given up this text as not to the pre- 
ſent purpoſe. | 


+ Ex rd j. It is obſervable that in the common- 
rayer book this was read (as in the old tranſlation of the 
Bible) IN the name, &c.-(viz. Ep: for Palm-Sunday) till 
Laud made this alteration, as he did many more, without 


the ſanction of convocation or parliament. Neal. 


* Dr. Nechols in particular. 


Some have faid that this ceremony is not enjoined, but is 


"founded only in cuſtom ; but this is a miſtake. The 52d 


Injunction of Queen Elizabeth, (publiſhed A. D. 1559) is. 
as follows, It is to be neceſſarily received, that when- 
ſoever the name of Jeſus ſhall be, in any leſſon, ſermon, or 
otherwiſe pronounced, due reverence be made of all per- 
fons young and old, with lowneſs of courteſy, and un- 
covering of heads of the mankind, as thereunto doth ne- 
ceſſarily belong, and heretofore hath been accuſtomed.” 


See allo Canon 18. 


70. What is the pretence for the Prieft's 
A, It 


croſſing the forehead in baptiſm ? 


F 
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A. It is ſaid to be done as a token, that the 
perſon baptized “ ſhall not be aſhamed to con- 
« feſs the faith of Chriſt crucified, and manfully 
« to fight under his banner.“ h 


The Croſs in baptiſm was firſt introduced in the 4th 
Century, by a ſect called the Baſilidians. I 


Q. 71. Mat do Difſenters object to this cere- 
mony © 

A. 1. That Chriſt never appointed it. 

2. If the mark of a Croſs muſt be uſed as a 
badge of a diſciple of Chriſt, it ought either to 


be viſible and permanent, or often repeated, as it 
is bv the Panilte. | - * 


g. To uſe this ſign in baptiſm is to make two 
ſacraments of one, according to the definition of 
a ſacrament, as “an outward and viſible ſign of 
« an inward and ſpiritual grace.“ 

4. To uſe any ceremony in baptiſm as a token 
of the Croſs (or ſufferings) of Chriſt, is to make 
this ordinance interfere with the Lord's ſupper; 
in which bread and wine are divinely appointed 


with this ſpecial deſign. 
S- WIaN ng wits CUrcuruily CHENGAL TO We au- 


miniſtration of baptiſm, is an unreaſonable and 
unjuſt impoſition on the conſciences of thoſe who 
might ſcruple it. 

Q. 72. What is there exceptionable in the church 
reſpecting Geſtures in divine worſhip ? 

A, The church authoritatively requires the 
people to be continually changing their poſtures 
to ſtand in particular parts of the ſervice, to 
kneel in others, and to fit in others, when neither 
ſcripture nor reaſon point out the difference *; 
and always to kneel at receiving the ſacrament. 


The 
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„The moſt unaccountable inſtance of this kind is, the 
order to fit when the Epiſtles are read, and to ſtand at the 


reading of the Goſpels, 


N — — —— 


Q. 73. 1s net the reverent poſture of kneeling 
the beſt ſuited to the ſolemn ordinance of the Lord's 
ſupper ? 

A. If fo, our Saviour certainly knew it, and 
would have enjoined it, or taught us to uſe it by 


practiſing it with his diſciples, when he firſt in- 


ſtituted the ordinance, 

Q. 74. Is ut certain that the poſture of the Diſ- 
ſenters is the fame with that which our Lord and. 
his diſciples uſed ? | 


common meals *. The Diſſenters therefore think 
that, as fitting is the common table-poſture now, 


they come the neareſt to our Saviour's pattern in 
uſing it at his table. This is moſt ſuitable to 


the idea of the Lord's ſupper as a feaſt ; and it 
was doubtleſs the converting the table into an 
altar, that introduced the cuſtom of kneeling 
at itt, | 


— — — — Rs 1 arne — 
beds round the table, ſupporting themſelycs by leaning with 
the left elbow upon it. | 


+ Pope Honorius ordained it. A. D. 1214. 
Q. 75. But why ſhould Diſſenters object to ſo 


trifling a ceremony as kneeling at the facrament, 
fince they do nat ſcruple Aneeling at prayer © 

A. 1. They cannot think it a trifling ceremony, 
when, as enjoined by the church, it looks greatly 
like the adoration of the elements, and took its 
riſe from the popiſh adoration of them, as the 
very body and blood of Chriſt. ' 

2, Belides, 
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2. Beſides, the church of England impoſes the 
Kneeling poſture as a neceſſary term of commu- 
nion, and for this reaſon alone (fuppoſing it 
indifferent. in itſelf) it ought not to be fab- 
mitted to. - 

Q. 76. Do nat the Diſſenters make it a term of 
communion to receive fitting ® | 

A. No; the communicants among them are 
entirely at liberty to uſe the poſture they like belt; 
and ſome few have been known to kneel. 

Q. 77. Are there not ſame other ceremonies 
obſerved in the church of England ? 

A, There are ſeveral cuſtoms which greatly 

artake of the nature of ceremonies, and are 
ſiable to much the ſame objections: e. g. Wear- 
ing particular habits. —Obſerving certain days as 
holy. The diſtinction of places. And the uſe of 
Sponſors in baptiſm. All which are mere human 
and arbitrary appointments. 


Q. 78. What is exceptionable in reſpect to 
habits ? | 

A. Beſides the diſtinction made in the form 
and colour of their garments, according to the 
different orders of the clergy; whenever they 
read the prayers, or adminiſter the ſacraments, 
or other rites, they are obliged to have on the 
Surplice, which is made of White linen, as an 
emblem of purity; which, if there be a ſermon, 
is worn over the other robes, and taken off when 
the prayers are ended, 

Q. 79. What is the opinion of the Diſſenters 
concerning theſe habits ? 

A. They conſider them as relicks of popiſh 
ſuperſtition, particularly the “ ſurplice, and the 
change of raiment in the time of divine ſervice. 
But they eſpecially object to the impoſition of 

any 
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any kind of dreſs in the worſhip of God; though 


they do not conceive of any one form, or colour 
of a garment, as in itlelf ſinful more than 


F 


another, 


*The ſurplice was firſt worn by Pagan prieſts, and 
was 94 into the church of Rome by Pope Adrian, 
A. D. 79 


Q. 80. What days deth the church appoint to be 


P kept holy? 


A. No leſs than 150 in the year , beſides the 
Lord's-day. V. g. 29 feaſts, 16 vigils (or faſts 
before hel 40 fats in Lent, 12 Ember- 
days, g Rogation-days, 4 Solemn- days, and all 
Fridays in the year, (excepting Chriſtmas-day) 
which, beſides thoſe in Lent, are 46. 


I See the Calendar and Table of Feaſts, &c. If it be 
ſaid, theſe days are not all deſigned to be kept holy, it is 
* the 1gth Canon as ſtrictly enjoins the celebration 
of them as of the Lord's-day. If it be now thought need- 
leſs to keep them, why are they not aboliſhed ? 


Q. 81. Are not ſome of theſe days obſerved with 
peculiar ſolemnity ? 

A. Yes; Chriſtmas-Day, Good- Friday, Eafter- 
Sunday, and WYhit-Sunday ; on which days (ex- 
cepting Good- Friday, which is a ſolemn faſt) there 
is a communion in all the pariſhes, and in many 


of them on theſe days only in the whole year. 


Beſides theſe, moſt other Sundays in the year are diſtin- 


ome by particular names as they are in the church of 
e. E. g. The 1ſt. gd. gd. and 4th. Sunday in Advent, 


and fix after it. Septuegeſima Sunday, the gd. before Lent, 


Sexageſima Sunday, the 2d. before Lent. Quinquageſima 
Sunday, the next before Lent. Five Sundays 1n Ce 


Trinity Sunday ; and 25 Sundays after it, 


Q. 82. What ds Diſſenters ol ject to the ap- 
pointment of theſe holy-days f 
"Þ „ 
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A. 1. It is impoſſible many of them ſhould 
be obſerved without a criminal neglect of ſecular 
buſinefſs. „ 

2. Such obſervances encourage ſuperſtition and 
will-worſhip, and are a tacit reflection on the 
great head of the church, who has required no 
day to be kept holy but the weekly ſabbath. 

3. Some paſſages in ſcripture ſtrongly dif- 
courage them; eſpecially Gal. iv. 9-11. How 
turn ye again to the weak and beggarly ele- 
% ments? Ye obſerve days, and months, and 
„ times, and years. I am afraid of you, leſt I 
« have beſtowed upon you labour in vain.” 

Q. 8g. What is particularly objefled to the ob- 
ſervation of Saints days? 

A. It looks like the adoration of departed. 
ſpirits as practiſed in the church of Rome, and 
thus leads to Popery, as it evidently ſprang from 
thence. | 

Q. 84. V Hat diſtinction of places it remarkable 
in the Eftabliſbment © ' | 

A. Beſides the ſuppoſed holineſs of the conſe- 
crated building, improperly called the church, the 
peculiar ſanctity of the Allar demands particular 
notice. The communion-table (which from the 

piſh notion of the ſacrifice of the Euchariſt, was 
called an altar) is placed in the Chincel (which is 
ſituated at the Eaft end of the Church) upon an 
' aſcent, and encloſed with rails, within which the 
Prieft alone enters. To this the miniſter comes 
from the Deſk, in the midſt of the prayers, to read 
part of the communion-ſervice, though there be 
no communion, viz. the Commandments, the 


Epiltles, the Goſpels, and the Offertory®. 


® Paſſages of ſcripture recommendin liberality to the 
Poor, and to the clergy ; worn is collected while theſe 
| are 
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are read. The above are in ſome churches read at the altar, 
when ſituated ſo far from the body of the place that few of 
the people can hear. N. B. The prieſt is required to ſland 
on hl Vorth ſide of the table. | . | 


The Marriage ceremony is alſo performed at 
the altar, which doubtleſs had its riſe in Popery, 
which makes Matrimony one of the ſeven ſacra- 
ments. 


If it be objected that the Diſſenters are inconſiſtent in 
ſubmitting to be married at the altar, it is anſwered, the 
conſider marriage as a civil affair, and therefore can ſubmit 
to the will of the .magiſlrate 41n-regard to the place, as well 
as other circumſtances of this rite - But perhaps in this re- 
ſpect the Quakers are the moſt conſiſtent. | 


Q. 85. What is the office of Sponſors in the 
Baptiſm of infants ? 1 

A. Sponſors (or, as they are commonly called, 
Ged-fathers and God-mothers) perſonate the child 
at its baptiſm, and ſolemnly engage for its re- 
ligious education, and even ** promiſe and vow 
three things in its name: iſt. That it ſhall re- 
nounce the Devil and all his works, the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world, and all the 
ſinful luſts of the fleſh. 2. That it ſhall believe 
all the articles of the chriſtian faith. And g. 
That it ſhall keep God's holy will and command- - 
ments, and walk in the ſame all the days of its 
life.” 


For every Male- child there muſt be two God-fathers, and 
one God-mother ; for every Female, one God- father, and 
two God-mothers. N. B. We have no account of any 
earlier than the gth century. 


Q. 86. hals are the chief exceptions againſt 
eo | 


th e of Sponſors ? 
7 : 4 excludes the parents from engaging for 


the education of their own children, who are, in 
? 5 general, 
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neral, the fitteſt to undertake it, and who, after | 
all, muſt have the chief concern in it. | 


| Note, The parents are, by the 29th Canon, expreſsly 
excluded being ſponſors, and even excuſed being preſent. 


2. It is. an hardfhip to be obliged to provide 
three ſureties, for every child, when none are 


obliged to undertake the office, 


g. It is making a human addition to an ordi- 
nance of Chriſt, and a new condition of receiving 
it : for none can be baptized in the church of 


England without ſponſors. 


* 


What they never meant to fulhl, 


They are diſpenſed with in the private half baptiſm; a- 
ceremony, for which it is difficult to conceive any rational 
foundation. The original of it doubtleſs was the ſame with 
that of allowing midwives to baptize, vzz. the opinion that 
none dying unbaptized can be ſaved. WELLE 


4. The engagement is of ſuch a nature, that 
none can literally fulfil it. That the child ſhall - 
renounce the Devil and all his works, &c. 1s what 
the beſt man on earth cannot be anſwerable for. 
If it be ſaid, —* all that the ſureties can be ſup- 
poſed to promiſe is, that they will uſe all proper 
means, that the child may underſtand and believe 
the articles of the chriſtian faith, and maintain a 


truly chriſtian conduct.“ It is replied, 


5. This engagement is too ſolemn for any to 
enter into, who do not mean to have a principal 
concern in the child's education ; which it can- 
not be ſuppoſed, ſponſors in ordinary ſhould in- 
tend, or even be capable of, And it might well 
be imagined, that many ignorant and immoral per- 
ſons, through the neceſſity of having ſureties, and 
for want of better, would be tempted into hypo- 
criſy and a folemn mockery of God, by promiſing 

This is ac- 
cordingly known to be a common caſe. And thus 
| G 2 6. Infant- 
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6. Inſant- haptiſm is often made the occaſion of 
ſin, or is turned into a farce, and at beſt degene- 
rates into a mere matter of ceremony, This is 
eſpecially the caſe when perſons are ſponſors by 
F ” »v ” 3 * 1 : 
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SECTION v. 


Of Subſcription to ART1CL ES. 


Q. 87. ON what terths pre nini ters admitted 


Into the church of England? | 
A. Miniſters are all required to ſubſcribe and 
declare their hearty aſſent to certain points of faith, 
commonly called the Thirty-nine Articles*, as being 
in nothing contrary to the word of God. 


* The title of them is:“ Articles agreed upon by the | 


| Archbiſhops and Biſhops of both provinces, and the whole 


Clergy in the Canvocation, holden at London in the year 
1362, for avoiding of diverfities of opinions, and for the 
eſtabliſhing of conſent touching true Reli ion.“ His Ma- 
jeſty in his declaration prefixed to the —2 ** prohibits 
kia loving ſubjects the leaſt difference from them, or puiting 
their own ink upon them, but requires them to be taken in 
the literal and grammatical ſenſe.”—And yet Archdeacon 
Paley attempts to prove, that any one may ſubſcribe who - 
is not a Papiſt, a Puritan, or a Baptiſt. How unworthy 


ſuch a writer! 


N. B. Every 2 at his admittance into the Univerſity 
of Oxford, is obliged to ſubſcribe theſe Articles, and this 


. among the reſt, ** that general councils may err, and that 
the church of Jeruſalem, Alexandria, &c. have erred;” fo 


that (as a learned Clergyman remarks,) „even children are 
looked upon by the church of England as of ſufficient ca- 
pacity to judge concerning the decrees of councils, and as 

aving a right to cenſure them when they find them to 


be erroneous.” Ben. Mord. Inquiry, p. g6. 
Q. 88. 


. 
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Q. 88. Are not theſe Articles generally allowed to 
be orthodox? Why then do Diſſenters object to them ? 
A. The controverſy is not about the ſenſe of 

the Articles, (which 1s generally allowed to be 
Calviniſtical t) but about the authority aſſumed 
by fallible men, to draw up Articles of Faith for 
others to ſubſcribe, as a neceſſary qualification 
for preaching the 2 : an authority which the 
church of England expreſsly claims. 


See Art; xx. ** The church hath power to decree rites 
and ceremonies, and hath authorzty in e ep of faith.” 
To the truth or fal ſehood of this aſſertion, the whole con- 
troverly between the church and the Diſſenters may be 
reduced. See Furn. Lett. to Blackſtone, p. 140. 


It is a ſingular circumſtance, not generally known, that 
this famous clauſe in the xxth Article (which is incon-* 
ſiſtent with the former Article and the following part of 
this) is an interpolation It was not inſerted by the com- 
pilers in 1562; it wawunknown to the convocation in 1571, 
not being in the book then ratified by parliament, as be. 
Fuller 2 * In the Syntagma Confehonum pub- 
liſhed at Geneva 1612, though all the —_ Articles are entire, 
the xxth begins with theſe words: Eccigſiæ non licet quicquam 
conſlituere quod verbo Dei adverſatur : i. e. It is not lawful for 
the church to ordain any thing repugnant to the Word of God. 
A Letter of Hales to Abp. Laud, 1636, neceſſarily implied 
that the clauſe was not authentic. And Heylin ſays, that in 
1634 Latin copies of the Articles were printed at Oxford 
without it, and that he had ſuch an edition printed in 
1636, by Litchfield, Printer to the Univerſity. See Mr. 
— 4 Letters to Mhbet, p. 153—355- It remains to be 
diſcovered, when and by whom this clauſe was inſerted, - 
and why it is not e | 


+ Much, however, is to be Yaid for the contrary. (See 
Tucker's Letter to Kippis, and a tate. Diſſertation on the 
XVII h Article.) But. theſe Articles include many par- 
ticulars beſides what relate to this cohtroverſy, which 
Calvinſtical Diſſenters can no more ſubſcribe than others, 
which thoſe of them who formerly qualified, ſeem not to 
have attended to: for inſtance, | 


G 3 ART. ili. | 
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Ax r. iii. That Chriſt went down into Hell; i. e, into 
the place of the damned. So the compilers meant. | 

Art. iv. That he aſcended into heaven with his fleſh 
and bones, and every thing appertaining to man's nature;“ 
contraty to 1 Cor. xv. 50.—Alſo, that he fitteth in 
Heaven till he ſhall return to judge all men at the laſt 
day; which the millenarians cannot aſſent to. 

Art. vi. That the teſt of the canonical books of ſcrip- 
ture is, —that their authority never was doubted in the 
church; which does not apply to the epiſtle to the He- 
brews, that of James, the 2d of Peter, the 2d and gd of 
John, that of Jude and the Revelation, &c. nor to ſome part 
of the Old Teſtament. n 
Art viii. That the Necene creed, the Atfanaſſan creed, 
and the Apoſtle's creed, are to be thoroughly received, be- 
cauſe they may be proved by certain warrants of ſcripture z”” 
whereas they are inconſiſtent with each other, and in ſome 
4 - wy contrary to the iſt and 2d Article. See Benj. Ben. 

ord. Inquiry, p. 34, 33. 

Art. xx iii. That no one can lawfully preach, or ad- 
miniſter the Sacraments, who is not called by thoſe who 

Have public authority.” 

Art. xxxiii. That a perſon rightly cut off from the 
church is to be conſidered as an heathen till he be reconciled 
by penance, and received into the church by a judge that hath ⁊ 
authority thereunto.” In ſubſcribing which a Difſenting 

Miniſter teſtified his approbation of the corrupt diſcipline 
of the church of England, the conſtitution of her ſpiritual 
courts, and of the popiſh doctrine of penance, and conſented 
to anathematize himſelf and all his Diſſenting brethren. 
See Q. 97. Note, and Q. 112—118. | 

Art. xxxvii. ** That in the holy Scriptures God has given 
to all godly princes, . the prerogative to govern in eccleſi- 
aſtical as well as temporal affairs.” 

If the reader ſhould doubt the ſenſe of any of theſe 
articles, it is apprehended he will receive the fulleſt ſatis- 
faction on a careful peruſal of Dr. Wiltow's Review of ſome , 


of the Articles. | N 


| 89. What is particularly objected to the re- 
ö quifation of ſuch ſubſcription ? | 
X A. 1. That Chriſt never committed ſuch au- 
3 thority to any man, or body of men. 


2. That 
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2. That none can be qualified for it without 
being infallible. 
g. That it is a tacit reflection upon holy ſcrip- 
ture, as not being ſufficiently explicit, | 
4. That it is an infringement of chriſtian 
liberty, and tends to diſcourage a free inquiry 
after truth. | 
5. That it may be the means of promoting and 
| eſtabliſhing error; and muſt be ſo in different 
churches, which all have (and the church of Rome 
among the reſt) an equal right to demand ſub- 
ſcription to their reſpective opinions. 
6. That it tends to keep ſome inquiſitive, con- 
ſcientious, and able men out of the church, while 
it admits many idle, ignorant, mercenary perſons, 
who either take the truth of the articles upon 
truſt ; or who, to anſwer their own ends, would 
ſubſcribe any other articles, though contrary to 
theſe. | | | 
Q. go. What is the grand argument which the 
church 0 to defend her requiring ſubſcription? 
A. That it is neceſſary to ſecure uniformity of 
ſentiment among her miniſters. TR 
. 91. What is replied to this argument? 
A. 1. That uniformity of ſentiment is not 
neceſſary to chriſtian edification, and is never to 
be expected in the preſent ſtate. | ot = 
2. That if it were, demanding ſubſcription to 
articles is not the way to ſecure it; for it is not | 
in the power of eccleſiaſtical law. to aſter mens 
belief, though it may their profeſſion. 5 
g. That the ſenſe of the articles themſelves is 
diſputed, and perſons of very different ſentiments @® 
profeſs honeſtly to ſubſcribe them. 
J. That the church of England, does not ſeem 
fo much concerned about uniformity of farth 
in her clergy, as uniformity of ſubſcription ; tor, 
| ; though 
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though all are required to ſubſcribe ' the ſame 
articles, no inquiry is made whether they preach 


according to them, nor any notice taken of ſuch 


as deny them. | | | | 
Q. 92. I there really a diverſity of ſentiments 


among the clergy, notwithſtanding their F . 
e ; 


A. There is as great diverſity of ſentiments 
among the eſtabliſhed clergy, as among any other 
body of miniſters, as appears both from their 
-preaching and their writings; which is the ſource 
of much controverſy among them : and their 
having all ſubſcribed the ſame articles, is the oc- 
caſion of mutual reproaches. 


. 93. Do not Diſſenters require a confeſſion of 


faith from their miniſters when they are ordained ? 
A. The generality of them expect one, but it 


is voluntary, and always in the miniſter's own 


words; which is a tes different thing from ſub- 
ſcription to a particular form, as a condition of 
being admitted to the miniſterial office. 


' Some diſſenting miniſters of late have refuſed making any 
confeſſion of faith at their ordination. as. 


Q. 94. I any thing elſe required of the cler 
 befides Ne the 39 articles ? | a 
A. Yes; they are obliged to declare their be- 


lief, that there is nothing in the common-prayer- 


book, and the book of ordination, contrary to the 

word of God. 8 
Q. 95. What is there unreaſonable in this ? 

A. it is hard to ſuppoſe that in fo large a 


volume, compoſed ſo ſoon after the Reformation 


from Popery, every thing ſhould be perfectly 


agreeable to the word of God; or that ſo nu- 
merous a body of men as the clergy are, ſhould 
believe that it is ſo; or indeed, that ſuch a belief 
ſhould be neceſſary to make them acceptable. and 
uſeful miniſters of Chriſt, Q. 96, 
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Q. 96. Does the church require any thing more 
of the clergy previous to their ordination ? 


A. Ves; they are obliged to ſwear obedience - 


to the Biſhop, the Ordinary, and their ſucceſſors, 
in every thing required in the canons. This is 


called canonical obedience. , 


N. B. The ouch of canonical obedience is not limited to 


' the Canons of 1603, (in number 141) for many of the old 


Popiſh Canons temain in full force, And it is generally 
agreed that Eaud's Canons of 1640 bind the Clergy, as they 
paſſed the Convocation ; accordingly Bp. Cale, 

Codex, always refers to them as fo doing. 


: Q. 2 Why is this requirement exceptionable > 
A. Becauſe the New Feſtament enjoins no ſuch 
ſubmiſſion in Chriſt's miniſters to one another, 


or any human ſuperior; and becauſe ſome of 


theſe canons are ſuch as many learned con- 
ſcientious miniſters cannot obey. 


V. g. The Clergy, among other things, are obliged 

. 4 OE. the Biſhop, or Ordinary, 121 * 
quire it of them, to publiſh a ſentence of excommumication 
againſt any who ſhall preſume to ſpeak againſt the com- 
mon-prayer,—or deny any of the 39 articles, or—condemn 
any of the ceremonies of the. church, —or deny the au- 
thority of the Arch-biſhops, Deans, Arch-deacons, &c.— 
or — that the congregations of Proteſtant Diſſenters are 
true churches. | 


N. B. The excommunication in all theſe caſes is iþ/o faclo. 
See the Canons of 1603, No. 2—12. 


Among many other curious prohibitions in the Canons 
are the following: © Neither ſhall any miniſter, wighout the 
licence or direction of the Biſhop, appoint or hold any meetings 
for ſermons, —or attempt, upon any pretence whatſoever — 
to caſt out any DeviL, or Devils.” Can. 72. We 


* 


- 


in his 


ny . 


further ordain, that no eccleſiaſtical perſon ſhall wear any 


wrought ' night cap—or any dig At. coloured ſtockings, &c." 
Can, 74» 


Q, 98. 


CIS 


| 
| 
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2. 98. But ſince the Clergy only are obliged to 
; Nl why need the Laity make it an oljection 
againſt their conformity ? EN | 
A. 1. The Laity may juſtly be diſſatisfied with 
a church which requires ſuch unreaſonable and 
unſcriptural W conformity from the clergy. 
Eſpecially as, 
2. The emoluments connected with theſe ſub- 
ſcriptions, are a ſtrong temptation to prevaricate, 
and tend to bring thoſe men into the church who 
are moſt unfit to have the charge of ſouls; as 
well as to keep out ſome of the moſt conſcien- 
tious, who are beſt qualified for ſuch a truſt. 
And, | | | : 
g. It becomes all honeſt men to bear their 
teſtimony againſt all impoſitions in matters of 
relig on, though they themſelves be not imme- 
diately affected by them ; and to encourage thoſe 
miniſters who, on a principle of conſcience, 
ſeparate from the national church. 


— — e 


1 


— 0 


SECTION VI. 


Concerning the Cnoict of MINISTERS. 


3 Lom are congregations ſupplied with 
* 90 H miniſters in the church of England 3 
A. Many livings (as they are called) are in the 

gift of the 2 (as all the Biſhopric ks in effect - 


are); ſome, of the Lord Chancellor; ſome, of 


the Biſhops; and ſome of the Univerſities: but 
many belong to the nobility and gentry. Every 
perſon having a living in his gift, (who is called 
the patron) may preſent whom he pleaſes to 1 
| | an 


* 
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and the people have no liberty to object, nor the 
Biſhop to refuſe (except in a few caſes) giving 
inſtitution and induction, 

N. B. Theſe Iivings (i. e. the advowſons, or right of pre- | 


ſentation) are to be bought, and are commonly advernſed , 
in the-public papers. wo | > 1 


Q. 100. What is the ill conſequence of this 
power of patrons ? : 
A. The miniſter thus appointed is often dif- 
agrecable to the people, and ſometimes ſhame- 
fully diſqualihed for his office; as preferment is 
more commonly obtained by favour than by merit. 
Irreligious Patrons of livings will rather give them 
to ſuch clergymen as will make themſelves agree- 
able companions, or ſerve a political intereſt, than 
to ſuch as will be faithful to the ſouls of men. 

Q. 101. I what manner do Diſſenters think that 
congregations ſhould be ſupplied with miniflers & 

A. They think that no perſon whatſoever is 
authoriſed to impoſe a miniſter upon others, but 
that every congregation has a right to chooſe its 
own. 

Q. 102. How ds they vindicate this opinion? 

Alt ſeems as reaſonable that all perſons thould 

chooſe their own Miniſters, as their own lawyers 
or phyſicians. An impoſition in the former caſe, 
is indeed, as much more unreaſonable than in the 
latter, as the intereſts of the ſoul are more im- 
portant than thoſe of the 1 

Q. 103. 1s it not better for the clergy, that 
- the people ſhould be obliged to receive thoſe who are 
thus jent them ? | * 

A. It is better, doubtleſs, in a temporal view, 
for thoſe who have intereſt . with great men, and 
nothing to recommend them to the people ; but 
; — * ä not 
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not for the generality of the clergy, or the moſt 
deſerving of them, much leſs for the church: 
for true excellence of character, eſpecially hu- 
mility, and faithfulneſs in the ſacred office, are too 


often found rather an hindrance to promotion, 
than the means to obtain it. Whereas, if the 


choice of miniſters reſided in the people, the beſt 
preachers would commonly have the preference, 
and thus there would be a powerful motive to 
emulation among the clergy. 
Qi. 10g. 16 net the choice of miniflers among the 
Diiſſenters, often attended with contentions and 
diviſions ? . 1 | 1 „ „K. 
A. Sometimes it doubtleſs is; but this is not, 


comparatively, often the caſe, much leſs xeceſ- 


farily ſo. However, the beſt regulations may be 
attended with ſome inconveniences, and the Cave 
argument equally affects the choice of Repreſen- 
tatives in Parliament. e 

Q. 105. But are the people proper judges of a 
miniſier's qualifications © 

A. In general they may be ſuppoſed as good 
judges for themſelves, in this caſe, as the patrons | 
of livings are for them; who are often utter 
ſtrangers to the pariſhioners. If in any inſtances 
they judge amiſs, they are accountable to God 


only. And if, upon trial, they find they have 


choſen an improper perſon, they can diſmiſs him 


at their pleaſure. 
Q. 106. Does the ſcripture inveſt the people with 


the right of choofing their own miniſters ? 


A. This ſeems to be a natural right; it is there- 
Fore incumbent on thoſe who would diveſt them 
of it, to prove that the ſcripture has plainly. given 
them this authority. However, the right of the 
people to chooſe their miniſters, is what the ſcrip- 


ture very clearly vindicates. 
3 | Miniſters 
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| Miniſters are ſpoken of as the ſervants of the church, 
2 Cor. iv, 5. Chriſtians are exhorted not to believe ev 
ſpirit, but to try the ſpirits whether they are of God, 
2 John iv. 1. To beware of falſe prophets, Matt. xxiv. 
24. And to take heed what they hear, Luke viii. 18. 
Which they cannot do, if they are bound to ſubmit to 
thoſe as their ſpiritual guides, whom other perſons impoſe 
upon them. 1 
When an Apoſtle was to be choſen in the room of Judas, 
the whole body of the Diſciples was applied to on the oc- 
caſion, Acts i. And even the ſeven Deacons were not 


choſen by the Apoſtles, but by the whole multitude, Adds vi, 


Q. 107. But cannot a Pariſh remove a Clergy- 
man who ball prove groſsly immoral, ar ignorant? 
A. Not without citing him into the ſpiritual 
court; the proceedings of which are fo ſlow, 
and ſo expenſive, as to diſcourage perſons, in 
common life, from lodging their complaints in 


them. 


BY 


SECTION VH. 


Concerning CHURCH-D1SCIPLINE., 


. 108, HAT do Diſſenters object ta the Diſ 
2 N cipline of e church ? 

A. They think it ſhamefully deſective and 
corrupt. 

Q. 109. Hhat qualifications does the church re- 
quire 0 thoſe that come to the Lord's table ? 

A. No perſons whatever are refuſed, who have 
been confirmed, and are not excommunicated, 
though they be guilty of groſs immoralities ; and 
numbers are permitted, yea obliged to receive the 
Lord's ſupper, merely as a qualification for a 


civil office. 
H Q. 110. 


——— 
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2. 110. But may not the miniſter refuſe the 
ſacrament to theſe who are known to be gerſons of 
immoral characters? 

A. No; if he denies the ſacrament to the 
moſt infamous ſinner in his pariſh, he may ap- 
peal to the eccleſiaſtical court; and if he can 
ſecure the favour of the Chancellor, he ma 
demand a place at the Lord's table, and de 
the miniſter, and even the Biſhop himſelf, to 
keep him from it. 

Q. 111. „ hat would be the conſequence if a 
miniſter, upon a principle of conſcience, ſhould perfi 
in — the — 4 t9 6h abandoned perf 
or as a qualification for a civil poſt ? 

A. Though tke rubric orders the Curate to 
« advertiſe any evil-liver that the preſume not 
to come to the Lord's table,” if he ſhould re- 
fuſe one that applied, he would be liable to 
ſuſpenſion, and it he would not comply, to ex- 
communication. 

Q. 112. But does the church ſuffer no notice 
to be taken of the immorality of its members? 

A. Yes; but neither the miniſter of the pariſh 
or any of the congregation, can exerciſe any fort 
of diſcipline; but their offences mult be brought 
before the ſpiritual court, where Chancellors are 
the Judges, who are often Laymen, whole deter- 
minations will ſtand in law though contrary to 
the Biſhop's. 

11g. What are the crimes cognizable by the 
ſpiritual court ? 

A. Fornication, ſimony, hereſy, ſchiſm, ſlander, 
perjury, neglecting the ſacraments, and the like. 

Q. 114. hat are the puniſhments inflifted on 
perſons found guilty of theſe crimes ? 

A. Chiefly thoſe of a mere carnal nature, 
which the goſpel does not warrant ; ſuch as fines, 

2 - impriſon- 
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imprifonments, deprivation, and excommuni- 
cation. Even this laſt, is more of a carnal 
than of a ſpiritual nature, and the effects of it 

are dreadful. | 
Q. 115. bat are the effects of excommuni- 
cation? £54 

A. By the leſſer excommunication a perſon is. 
only diſqualified for the ſacraments, but by the 
greater he is excluded from attending the prayers 
of the church, and delivered over to the devil. 
He is alſo cut off from commerce with Chriſtians 
in temporal affairs; and any one who converſes 
with him, after being admoniſhed to the con- 
trary, is excommunicated himſelf. He cannot 
commence a ſuit at law, nor be a witneſs in any 
court, nor be an attorney for another. And it 
he obſtinately perſiſt forty days, the King's writ 
ſends him to priſon, where he muſt continue till 
he makes fatisfaRtion to the church; and if he 
dies without having done it, he is denied chriſ- 
tian burial. | 

Q. 116. To what perſons daes the power of the 
ſpiritual court extend © 

A. Not merely to all thoſe who profeſs to 
belong to the eſtabliſhed church, (whether they 
receive the ſacrament or not) but in ſome 
caſes, to all kinds of perſons who diſſent from 


it, and is ſometimes employed to excommuni- 


cate thoſe from the church who never be- 
longed to it. 

). 117. Dees the church often proceed to ſe- 
verity with perſons for the crimes above mentioned: 

A. Very ſeldom, unleſs they are perſons of 
ſubſtance, who can ſtop the proceedings by a ſum 
of money. And in order to extort Jarge fums 
from ſuch, cauſes in this court have often bcen 
very corruptly managed. 


H 2 Q. 118. 


ce 
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9. 118. But fince this is the Biſhop's court, may 
not he interpole zf he imagine any cauſe is corruptly 
managed? 8 | 

A. Nd, he cannot ; the Chancellor is ſupreme 
and uncontrolled in his court, not liable to be 
reſtrained, or directed in his judicial proceedings, 
but ſinally and abſolutely determines even in caſes 
of excommunication. 7 owgood, p. 70. 

Q. 119. What kind of diſcipline does the church 
maintain with reſpect to her miniſters ? 

A. It is ſo lax as not to prevent the admiſſion 
of unqualified miniſters into the church, nor to 
eject them from it. | * 

Q. 120. What qualifications are Fequired' of 
Clergymen, in order to their getting ordination 

A. They are required by the canons to paſs 
an examination + by the Biſhop, with reſpect to 
their learning, and to produce to him a recom- 
mendation from three Clergymen concerning their 
moral character. But it is well known, that it is 
no difficult matter for perſons very poorly quali- 
fed, in both thefe reſpects, to get into orders, 
and even into good benefices. 


+ Nete. The Biſhops are 2 ordaining any man 
« unleſs at the leaſt he be able to yield an account of 418 


faith, rags to the 39 Articles, in Latin, and confirm 


the ſame by ſufficient teſtimonies out of the holy ſcriptures.” 
Can. 35. But their Lordſhips find it ſometimes neceſſary 
to diſpenſe with this; ſo little care being taken at our Uni- 
verſities, in the education of the Clergy, that many come 
for ordination who cannot paſs ſuch a teſt. Witneſs that 
well known lamentation of Bp. Burnet on this head: Our 
Ember-Weeks (ſays he) are the grief and burden of my life. 
The much greater part of thoſe who come to be ordained, 
are ignorant to a degree not to be apprehended by thoſe who 
are not obliged to know it,“ Sc. Sc. Burnet's Paſt. Care, 
New Preface, p. 5. See alſo the Confeſſional, p. 347. 


1ſt Edit, 


Q. 121. 
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Q. 121. But are 2 and immoral miniſters 
ſuffered te remain in the church ? 

A. Though the canons relating to the charac- 
ter and conduct of the Clergy, are very ſtrict and 
good ®, it is well known they are very little-re- 
garded : whilſt thoſe reſpecting mere forms and 
ceremonies are rigorouſly obſerved. The conſe- 
quence of which is too well known f. 


* « No eccleſiaftical perſon ſhall at any time—reſort to 
any Taverns, or Alchouſes—nor give themſelves to 
drinking or riot, ſpending their time idly by day or night, 
playing at dice, cards, or tables, or any other unlawful 

me; but—always endeavouring to profit the church of 
zod, having always in mind that they ought to excel 
all others in purity of life, &c.“ Can. 63. 


+ N. B. It ought, however, to be acknowledged, and it 
is here acknowledged with pleaſure, that many of the Clergy 
are perſons of diſtinguiſhed learning and exemplary piety. 
They will own, with grief, the truth of the above de- 
plorable account. | 


Q. 122. Are any Clergymen ſuffered to enjoy their 
benefices, who neglett the public duties of their 
office © 
4 Yes; many of them enjoy large emoh+- 
ments, (holding ſeveral valuable livings, and 
other church preferments) who ſeldom or never 
preach *, and. do not reſide within many miles of 
their pariſhes ; but get poor Curates, for a very 
ſmall ſum, to do their work F for them. 


This is more eſpecially true of the Bihops, whoſe other 
engagements and ſuperior dignity are thought to exeuſe them 
from preaching, excepting now and then on ſpecial occaſions. 
Whereas the feripture repreſents preaching as the principal 
part of the epiſcopal ofthce. See > Tees: iii. 2. 2 Tim. iv. 2. 


And the Apollles freed themſelves from all ſecular cates 
that they might ** give themſelves continually to prayer and 
H 3 e 
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| the miniſtry of the word,” Acts vi. 2—4, At the confe- 
cration of the Biſhops, the Archbiſhop, giving them the 


Bible, exhorts them to be diligent in teacking and feeding 
the flock of Chriſt, &c. which they ſolemnly engage to be. 


+, See this very evil eenſured in the Prieſts of old. Ezek. 
xliv. 9.“ Ye have not kept the charge of mine holy things, 


but ye have /et keepers of my charge, [or Curates] in m 
ſanctuary, 3 See alſo If. lvi. 10, ; 1. ar 4 


Jer. xxiii. go. 


8. 12 g. I has do the members of the church think 

the diſcipline of it? 

A. The ſenſible and candid of them are obliged 

to own that it is very corrupt; and the Liturgy 

itſelf teaches them once a year (viz. on A/b- 
Wedneſday) to wiſh the godly diſcipline of the 
primitive church reſtored. 

Q. 124. Why then is it not reſtored ? 

A. The plea always has been, that the times 
would not admit of it. But the truth of the caſe 
feems to be, the diſcipline of the church is ſo 

corrupt, that thofe who wiſh an amendment know 
not where to begin, and thoſe whole-province it 
is are too much intereſted in its preſent corrupt 


ſtate to attempt it. 


ä * — 
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SECTION VIII. 


0 INFERENCES from the i hole. 


125. HAT inferences may be drawn from 
2 M, the foregoing account of the (550 of 
England? 

A. 1. That the church of England is very im- 
perſectly reformed from Popery, and ſtil! bears too 
ſtrong a reſemblance to the church of Rome *. 

See 


Inferences from the Whole, "= 6 


„See this in a firiking manner illuſtrated in Delaune's 
Plea for the Nonconformiſts, p. 34—56. Y 


The reflection of the Earl of Chatham, when the Clerical 
Petition was before the Houſe, was not more ſevere than 
juſt. We have a Popiſh Liturgy, Calviniſtical articles, and 
« an Arminian Clergy. 


2. That therefore it behoves thoſe who have 
power in the church, to exert themſelves in order 
to carry on the reformation ; and endeayour to 
perfect what the firſt Reformers fo nobly begun, 
with greater difficulty and hazard than their ſuc- 
ceſſors have in the preſent day any reaſon to fear; 
that ſo the church of England may truly and con- 
ſiſtently call herſelf Proteſtant. | 

3. That while thoſe on whom this work pro- 
perly devolves, are determined to take no ſteps 
towards a further reform, but on the contrary 
endeavour to keep things as they are; it is the 
indiſpenſible duty of thoſe who are diſſatisfied with 
them, and whofe conſciences would be uneaſ 
with conformity, in a peaceable manner to diſ- 
ſent. 

4. That the Diſſenters ought to be exceedingly 
thankful to God for, and diligent to the utmoſt 
to improve, the liberty they enjoy, of ſeparating 
from a national church, which they think ſo cor- 
rupt, and of wosſhipping God in places of their 
own, in a manner agreeable to the dictates of 
their conſciences, and, as they think, to the rules 
of God's holy word ; at the ſame time ſympathi- 
zing with, and praying for, thoſe of their Pro- 
teſtant-brethren abroad, who are deprived of this 


PR 

5. That they ſhould alſo be grateful to their 

civil governors, the king and thoſe in — 
un 
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under him, through whoſe clemency they enjoy 
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privileges (though no other than their natural 


right) far ſuperior to what their anceſtors en- 
jopyed in former reigns; and to teſtify their gra- 
titude by approving themſelves good ſubjects, 
endeavouring to promote the proſperity of their 
country, an pom Its peace, in every inſtance, 
that is conſiſtent with a due regard to the liberty 
of the conſtitution, 55 

6. That they ought to be ſtedfaſt in their 
adherence to the cauſe of Nonconformity, zea- 
lous in maintaining the great principles of it, 
and liberal and active to ſupport and increaſe 
it, by all ſuch methods as are conſiſtent with 
peace, liberty, and charity; ſtill making it to 
appear, that their zeal is principally Gredded 
to the cauſe of practical godlineſs, and the in- 
tereſt of Chriſt at large, even in that church from 
which they diſſent. 

They ſhould love good men of every name, 
and rejoice whereſoever '« Chriſt is preached, and 
God is worſhipped in Spirit,” though the mode 
be different from their own ; making all proper 
allowances for the prejudices of education, 
which often have too great influence on the 


beſt of men. But a true catholic ſpirit docs 


not require men to give up their. own prin- 
ciples, or be indifferent to the ſupport of them ; 
nor ought we to conform to unſcriptural modes, 
or ſubmit to human impoſitions, merely becauſe 
they are received by thoſe whom we believe to 
be eminent for piety, or to hold the fundamental 
doQrines of the goſpel. 

If the principles of the diſſent from the 
national church be of any importance, (and 
whether they be or nor, let the foregoing pages 
determine) ſurely thuſe Diſſenters act a very 

incon- 
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| inconſiſtent part, who are indifferent to them, 


and forget that their brave fore-fathers, whom 
they profeſs to venerate, left the national church 
not on account of doct᷑rines, but thoſe impoſitions 
on conſcience which ſtrike at the Head-ſhip of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and which this church ſtill con- 
tinues to practiſe, 


THE END. 


| [4] I 
A Lisr of Booxs, relating to the Subject of 
this CATECHISM, and proper to be read after 
' it, in order to a fuller Acquaintante with the 


Hiſtory and the Principles of the Proteſtant Di/- 


? ſenters. 


1. A PLEA for the Nonconformiſts, by Tho. De 
Laune. | 

2. A Vindication of the Diſſenters, by Tames Pierce, 
in anſwer to Dr. IV. Nichols. | 

3. A Memorial of the Reformation, and of Britain's 
Ice from Popery and arbitrary Power, by Ben. 

ennet. 

4. The Diſſenting Gentleman's Three Letters and 
P. S. in anſwer to Mr. John White, With a Letter to 
a Biſhop, by Mr. Towgoed. 

* Review of the Caſe of Liturgies, in anſwer 
to Mr. Bennet, by Benj. Robinſon. 

6. An Abridgment of Mr. Baxter's Life and Times: 
With an Account of the ejected Miniſters. By Dr. 


Calamy. 4 vols. 8 vo. 


The Subſtance of this Work is reprinted in a vols. with man 
Additions, under the Title of the Nonconformiſts Memorial, 
by S. Palmer, with 27 Heads of the moſt eminent Divines. 


7. The Hiſtory of the Puritans, from the Refor- 
mation, by Daniel Neal, M. A. 4 vols. 8vo. Alſo in 2 
vols. 4to. 

8. An Enquiry into the Principles of Toleration, by 
Jaſeob Foaunet. | 

9. Letters to the Hon. Mr. Juſtice Blaciſtane, con- 
cerning his Expoſition of the Act of Toleration, and 
ſome Pofirions relative to religious Liberty, By P. 
Furneaux, D. D. 

10. Dr. Wiltan's Review of the Articles, 


The following ſmaller Pieces are recommended as 
worthy to be patronized by Diſſenters. 


A Sermon in Defence of their Principles, by Mr. 
Jaſab Townſend of Fairford, —— Another by Mr. 


Beaxely of Uxbridge, preached at an Aſſociation, — 
A third 


TH SW 


A third by Mr. Liddon of Hempfted; the Preface to 
which deſerves eſpecial Notice. | 
The PrxoTesTanT DissenTER's MAGAZINE, 
publiſhed Monthly, Price 6d. is a ſeaſonable Per- 
tormance, which it is hoped Diſſenters of all Parties 
will countenance, 


Books ubliſhed by the Rev. Mr. PALMER, and 
ſeld by J. Johnſon, T. Knott, and D. TAYLOR. 


1. The Diſſenter's Shorter Catechiſm; with Serip- 
ture Proofs at large, in the Manner of the Aſſembly s, 
and as a Supplement to it. Third Edition, Price 2d. 
or 18. 8d. per Dozen, or 128. 6d. per Hundred. 


This Work was drawn up at the Requeſt of ſeveral 
Miniſters, reviſed by them and others, and publiſhed with 
their united Approbation :—It was intended to ſupply 

what was thought wanting in the Aſſembly's Caurcchilm 
on the Heads of Social Worſhip and the Conſtitution of 
Goſpel-Churches. It aſſerts and maintains the grand and 
common Principles of rhe Proteſtant Difſenters of all De- 
nominations, on which their Separation from the National 
Church is founded. 


2. The Proteſtant Diſſenter's Anſwer to Dr Prieſt. 
ley's Free Addreſs on the Suhbject of the Lord's Supper. 
Price 18. Gd. - 

g. A Collection of Family Prayers, from the Wri- 
tings of Baxter, Henry, Bennet, Watts, Doddridge, and + 
others. Second Edition. Pre bound gs. od. | 

4. Select Sermons of Mr. Matthew Henry, with his 
Portrait. Price 5s. 

5. Three Sermons to Children; and a Sermon to. 
the Poor, addreſſed principally to the Parents of Sun- 
day Scholars. Price gd. each. Second Edition. 

6. Dr. Watts's firft Catechiſm improved. Price 2d. 
A Scripture Catechiſm, Hiſtorical, Doctrinal, and 
Practical; the Anſwers in the Words of the Bible only. 
Fourth Edition. Price 4d. or 3s. 6d. per Dozen. 

7. Orthodoxy and Charity united; three Con- 


ferences between a Bigot and a Moderate Man. 
| 8. Chriſtian 
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Letter to the Rev. B. Farwcett, on his Candid Re- 
feftions. Price 18, ; | 
9 Thoughts on the P of Socinianiſm, the 
Cauſe and Cure; with a Letter to Dr. Price on his 
Sermon upon the Chriſtian Doctrine. Price 18. 
10. The Life of the Rev. J. Vati, D. D. by the 
late Dr. Samuel Jobiſon. With Notes, containing Ani- 
madverſions and Additions, relating to Dr. Warts's 
Character, Writings, and Sentiments, particularly his 
laſt. Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. To which is now 
added, an Appendix, (which may be had ſeparate, 
Price 6d.) containing an authentic Account of the 
Doctor's Manuſcripts, and Extracts from ſome of them 
in the Editor's Poſſeſſion. | | 

11. A Vindication of the Modern Diſſenters, againſt 
the Aſperſions of the Rev. V. Hawkins, M. A. in his 
Bampton Lectures, and of the Biſhop of Sr. David : 
Containing, Letter I. To the Rev. V. Hawkins — 
Defence of Dr. Vatis's 1 his Cenſures 

ical Authority 

Rational View of the Scripture- Trinity, in Anſwer to 
Dr. Prieftley. Letter II. Defence of what the Author 
had advanced on Subſcription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and on the Diverſity of Sentiments among 
the Clergy. Letter III. The Political and Religious 
Sentiments of the Difſenters not dangerous to Church 
or State. Letter IV. To the Biſhop of St. David's, 
on the Repeal of the Teſt-A&. Price 1s. 


N. B. This may be had, with the Lr f Dy. Warrs, 
Sc. and the APPENDIX, for Three Shillings, in Boards. 


12. Several ſingle Sermons: and Funeral Sermons, 
for the Rev. Mr. Sanderſon of Bedſrd.— The Rev. 
Caleb 4/-worih, D. D. The Rev. Samuel Wilſon, D. D. 
6d each. For JohN HOWARD, Eſq. with Memoirs of 
his Life. Price 18. | 

13. Diſcourſes on Truth : the Importance of it, and 


the right Way to attain it.— To which is added, a Diſ- 
courſe on Preaching Chriſt crycafied. Price 28. 6d, 
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